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IMPORTANT NOTICES, 

The Subscription Price of this Journal 
is $1.00 a year, in the United States, Can- 
ada, and Mexico; all other countries in the 
Postal Union, 50 cents a year extra for post- 
age. Sample copy free. 

The Wrapper-Label Date of this paper 
indicates the end of the month to which 
your subscription is paid. For instance, 
*dec01’’? on your iabel shows that it is 
paid to the end of December, 1901. 

Subscription Receipts.—We do not send 
a receipt for money sent us to pay subscrip- 
tion, but change the date on your wrapper- 
label, which shows you that the money has 
beer. received and duly credited. 

Advertising Rates will be given upon ap- 
plication. : 
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The National Bee-Keepers’ Association. 
OBJECTS: 

To promote and protect the interests of its 

members. 
To prevent the adulteration of honey. 
To prosecute dishonest honey-dealere. 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 
E. WHITCOMB, Tuomas G. NEWMAN 
W. Z. HUTCHINSON, G. M. DooLitTTLe, 
A, I. Root, iW. F. MarKs, 
R. C. AITKIN, J. M. HAMBAUGH, 
P. H. ELwoop. C. P. DADANT, 
E.R. Root, Dr. C. C. MILLER. 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 
W. Z. HuTcHINSON, President. 
[ OreL L. HERSHISER, Vice-President. ; 
Dr. A. B. Mason, Secretary, Toledo, Ohio. 





EvuGENE Secor, General Manager and Treas- 
urer, Forest City, lowa. 


MEMBERSHIP DUES, $1.00 a year. 


Sz If more convenient, Dues may be sent to 
the office of the American Bee Journal, when 
they will be forwarded to Mr. Secor, who will 
mall individual receipts. 





A Celluloid Queen-Button is a verv 
pretty thing for a bee-keeper or honey-seller 
to wear on his coat-lapel. It often serves toin- 

troduce the subject of honey, 
and frequently leads to « 
sale. 


NoTE.—One reader writes: 
“TI have every reason to be- 
lieve that it would be a very 
good idea forevary bee-keeper 
to wear one fof (he buttons) 
as it will cause people to ask 
»uestions about the busy bee, and many a con- 
versation thus started would wind up with the 
sale of more or less honey; at any rate it would 
give the bee-keeper a superior opportunity to 
salighten many a person in regard to honey 
aad bees.” 6 

The picture shown herewith is a reproduc. 
fon of a motto queen-button that we are fur- 
ishing to bee-kespers. It has a pin on the 
underside to fasten it. 

Price, by mail, 6 cents; two for 19 cents, 
er § for 25cents. Send all orders ta the office 
“ <he American Bee Journal 
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ALL IN 60-POUND TIN CANS. 


Alfalfa 


Honeys 


This is the famous 
White Extracted 
Honey gathered in 
the great Alfalfa 
regions of the Cent- 
ral West. It is a 
splendid honey, and 
nearly everybody 
who cares to eat 
honey at all can’t 


Honey 


This is the well. 
known light-colored 
honey gathered from 
the rich, nectar- 
laden basswood blos- 
soms. It has a 
stronger flavor than 
Alfalfa, and is pre- 
ferred by those who 





get enough of the 
Alfalfa extracted. 





Prices of Alfalfa or Basswood Honey: 
age. 
pound than Alfalfa prices. Cash must accompany each order. 
can order half of each kind of honey, if you so desire. 


Order the Above Honey and then Sell It. 


above, and sell it. 
this honey and work up a demand for it almost anywhere. 
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The Novelty Pocket-Knife. 


Your Name and Address on one side—Three Bees on the other side. 











HOWARD M. MELBEE, 


HONEYVILLE, O. 








(Tus CUT IS THE #ULL SIZE OF THE KNIFE.) 


Your Name on the Knife.—When orderiug, be sure to say just what name and 
address you wish put on the Knite. 


The Novelty Knife is indeed a novelty. The novelty lies in the handle. It is 
made beautifully of indestructible celluloid, which is as transparent as glass. Un- 
lerneath the celluloid, on one side of the handle is placed the name and residence of 
the subscriber, and on the other side pictures of a Queen, Drone, and Worker, as 
shown here. 

The Material entering into this celebrated knife is of the very best quality; 
the blades are hand-forged out of the very finest English razor-steel, and we war- 
rant every blade. The bolsters are made of German silver, and will never rust or 
corrode. The rivets are hardened German silver wire; the linings are plate brass; 
the back springs of Sheffield spring-steel, and the finish of the handle as described 
above. It will last a last-time, with proper usage. 


Why Own the Novelty Knife? In case a good knife is lost, the chances are the 
owner will never recover it; but ifthe ‘“* Novelty” is lost, having name and address 


of owner, the finder will return it; otherwise totry todestroy the name and ad- 
dress, would destroy the xnife. 


case of death, your relatives will at once be notified of the accident. 


How appropriate this knifé is fora present! What more lasting memento could 
give to a son, a wife to a husband, a sister to a brother, or a lady to a gentleman, the kui! 


the name of the recipient on one side? 


The accompanying cut gives a faint idea, but cannot fully convey an exact represe! 


this beautiful knife, as th~ “* Novelty ” must be seen to be appreciated. 


How to Get this Valuable Knife.—We send it postpaid for $1.25, or give it as a Prem 
one sending us 14 REE NEW SUBSCRIBERS to the Bee Journal (with $3..) We will club t! 


Knife and the Bee Journal for one year, both for $1.90. 


GEORGE W, YORK & CO, 


4a” Please allov *bout two weeks for your kuife order to be filied. 


like a distinct flavor 
in their honey. 


A sample of either, by mail, 10 cents, to pay for package and post- 

By freight—two 60-pound cans of Alfalfa, 9 cents per pound; 
4 cans or more, 8% cents a pound. Basswood Honey, % cent more per 
You 


The cans are 
two in a box, and freight is not prepaid. Absolutely Pure Bees’ Honey. 


We would suggest that those bee-keepers who did not produce 
enough honey for their home demand this year, just order some of the 
And others, who want to earn some money, can get 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 144 & 146 Erie St., Chicago, Ill. 
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If traveling, and you meet with a serious accident, and ar 
tunate as to have one of the “ Novelties,” your PoCKET-KNIFE will serve as an identifier; 


Chica: 


MY is a A A A a dk a a a 
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Uniting Colonies, where necessary, may in many 
places be done now as wellas at a later date—perhaps bet- 
ter. Itis better that the bees have a chance to arrange 
matters totheir liking, and get quietly settled down some 
time before winter sets in. 





Heartsease has always been counted an important 
honey-plant in the low grounds of the Mississippi valley, 
especially in Nebraska, but farther east it has not been 
considered of much value. This wet year, however, it has 
been reported as yielding quite a late harvest in northern 
Illinois, and perhaps in other parts east of the Mississippi. 





Uniting Colonies in Autumn.—F. Volkman, gives in 
Leipziger Bztg. a plan which may suit those who have the 
time for it: Lift out the combs of the colony to be united 
and put them in an empty hive, replacing them with empty 
combs. After about 15 minutes brush the bees from their 
combs back into their hive with its empty combs, making 
sure to remove the queen. In not more than half an hour, 
the bees will begin to run out of the hive, having discovered 
their queenlessness, when the hive must be moved close to 
the hive to which it is desired thatthe bees shallenter. If 
it be desired to give the bees to two or more colonies, the 
hive must be moved accordingly, as soon as each receives 
its quota. 





White Clover, in northern Illinois, yielded nothing in 
its usual season—June and July; indeed, bee-keepers were 
at that time feeding to prevent starvation ; later on, how- 
ever, white clover blossoms kept gradually increasing in 
number, and apparently in condition, for the bees began 
working on clover to some extent after the middle of 
August, and were still to be found on clover at the close of 
September. Itis not an unusual thing to see a sort of sec- 
ond crop of white clover, upon which bees do not work, but 
this year it did not seem so much likea second crop asa 

mtinuation of the first, the very sparse early bloom grad- 
ually becoming more and more plentiful, showing more 
bloom in October than in June. 








Treatment of Laying Workers.—As a rule, the best 
thing to do with a colony of laying workers is to break it 
up, distributing the bees where they will do the most good. 
If the affected colony be given toa colony witha laying 
queen, a new colony can afterward be made from the colony 
thus strengthened, and the outcome will be better than if 
an attempt had been made to keep the faulty colony intact. 
Some may like a variation of this plan thus given by W. 
Hickox in the Rocky Mountain Bee Journal, only it is pos- 





sible that others may not be so favoredas he in having 
cells always started: 


Take two or three combs, containing eggs and brood in 
all stages of development, from astrong colony, replacing 
with same number from the queenless one. Put a queen- 
excluder on top of the strong colony, and upon this place 
the hive with the laying w -<ers and brood. Queen-cells 
will be built ; when these are sealed place the hive upon a 
stand by itself, or remove the lower hive to a new location, 
leaving the top one in its place, as preferred. I have not 
had a failure so far in saving the colony by this method. 





Queen Introduction.— When a new queen has been in- 
troduced, the failure to find such a queen several days later, 
or to find eggs laid by her, is by no means proof positive 
that she is not present. It is not such an unusual thing for 
a queen to remain for a week without laying after being 
introduced, and then to do good work afterward. Speaking 
on this subject, ..S. Crawshaw says in the British Bee 
Journal : 


For instance, I have introduced by direct introduction 
or the ‘‘Simmins ’’ method—queens which have been con- 
fined in postal cages, and several days have sometimes 
elapsed before they settled again to lay. This may not be 
unusual, the ovaries are to be stimulated afresh. Take the 
case of one young queen, in my own experience. She was 
a traveled ‘‘ tested queen,’’ of different race from my own 
or neighqoring bees, and was introduced at night to a 
strong colony. She ‘‘piped’’ for some time as though 
frightened or roughly treated, and an examination three 
days later failed to reveal any signs of her. 


I made an examination on the fifth day, and failed to 
discover eggs or enlarged cells, and a frame of younger 
brood was therefore added. On again examining the hive 
next day I found some addition of eggsto this comb and 
also in the one adjacent. 








Sugar Syrup Granulating.—There is a difference of 


opinion as to this matter. Some maintain that no precau- 
tion is necessary to prevent granulation, while others re- 
port that sugar syrup stored in the comb by the bees has 
granulated badly. All depends on circumstances. If the 
feeding be done early, and if there be as much water as 
sugar, or more, the bees themselves will make all the change 
necessary, and the syrup will not granulate. But this will 
not do for late feeding. 


If thin syrup is fed late, not only will the bees fail to 
make the proper chemical changes in it, but they will fail 
to evaporate it, leaving it unfit for winter stores. So the 
syrup must be made of about the consistency of honey, or 
about five parts of sugar totwo of water. The bees can 
not be relied on to ripen this soit will not granulate. The 
addition of an even teaspoonful of tartaric acid for every 20 
pounds of sugar will be necessary to prevent granulation. 

It is better to feed the thin syrup, providing you feed 
early—and the early feeding is the better—but if you are 
unfortunate enough to be late about your feeding, then give 
the syrup thick, and add tartaric acid. Still better than 


the acid is adding extracted honey to the syrup, if you are 
so fortunate as to have that article. 
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* The Weekly Budget. * 


SAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAS 


A. I. Roor has started an apiary in the woods of Michi- 
At latest advices the apiary consisted of two colonies, 
one being a brushed swarm made from the other, and he 
was carpeting their entrance with burlap to keep the feet 
of the bees from slipping. 


gan. 


‘*THE WABASH VALLEY Poultry, Pigeon and Pet Stock 
hold its Sixteenth Annual Show at 
Evansville, Ind., Dec. 15 to 20,1902. For any further in- 
formation desired, address the Secretary, P. L. R. Crowder, 
Oakland City, Ind. 


Association ”’ will 





Rev. W. F. CLARKE, some 30 years ago editor of the 
American Bee Journal, passed away on Sept. 25, 1902. He 
was for many years a resident of Guelph, Ontario, Canada, 
at which place he died. We have not received any further 
particulars, but will likely have them for publication later. 
Mr. Clarke was a writer of most excellent English, and had 
more or less to do with bee-keeping for a great many years. 


THE GREAT INTERNATIONAL EXPOSITION, to be held at 
Vienna, from the 4th to the 26th of next April, will com- 
prise six great groups: Living bees, hives, implements, 
bee-products, books of instruction, and literature. Items to 
be exhibited in any one of these classes are solicited from 
all parts of the earth, and especially such items as are little 
known in Austria. Further particularscan be obtained by 
addressing : Der Centralverein fuer Bienenzucht in Oester- 
reich, Wien, I., Schauflergasse 6. 


Mr. G. W. BELL, of Clearfield Co., Pa., a bee-keeper of 
considerable prominence in his locality, is a candidate for 
the State Legislature. It beats all how some bee-keepers 
do run for office. Some of them have practiced running, 
with a bee after them—that was before they were real bee- 
keepers—and they haven’t forgotten how torun. As the 
bee then sticceeded in running down the boy, some of those 
grown-up boys now succeed in running down the office. We 
say, Goit, boys; and may the right and righteous always 
win. 


Miss PIcKARD MARRIED.—Yes, Miss Ada L,. Pickard, 
of Richland Co., Wis., was married on Wednesday, Sept. 24, 
1902. Hereis the notice that appeared in the Richland 
Democrat a few days later: 


The pleasant farm home of Mr. and Mrs. W. J. Pickard 
was the scene at noon Wednesday last of a most happy 
eventin the lives of two well-known and worthy young 
people. At that time Rev. J. W. Irish spoke the words 
which joined in matrimony the lives of Miss Ada L. Pickard 
and Mr. Nathan Boggs, both well and favorably known in 
the city and county. The ceremony was witnessed bya 
select company of relatives and intimate friends, after 
which all were regaled with a sumptuous wedding feast. 

The happy couple departed Thursday morning for Chi- 
cago, where they will make their home, temporarily at least, 
and where Mr. Boggs will pursue his medical studies. A 
long list of friends will join with the Democrat in hoping 
for them the best this earth affords in the way of content- 
ment and prosperity. 


On the Saturday following the wedding we received a 
telephone call from Mr. Pickard (who, we supposed, was 
alone in Chicago), saying that he would call to see usina 
little while. He did so, but along with him came Mrs. 
Pickard and Mr. and Mrs. Nathan Boggs. Well, weren’t 
we surprised? Wedidn’t think that Ada Pickard would do 








—. 


such athing without saying a word to the Bee Journa} 
readers! But we will have to forgive her, even if she 
doesn’t promise not to do it again! 


We are sure that all will unite in heartiest well-wishes 
to Mr. and Mrs. Boggs, and congratulations to Mr. ang 
Mrs. Pickard. Wisconsin loses one of its fairest maidens. 
and apiculture one of its best lady bee-keepers. But this 
life is fullof changes—’twould be very monotonous if jt 
were not thus. 


THE ILLINOIS STATE Farr PreEMiums.—The following 
is a list of awards given in the department of bees and honey 
at the Illinois State Fair held about Oct. 1, at Springfield 


Display of comb honey—lst, C. 
Rumler ; 3d, James A. Stone & Son. 

Collection of labeled cases containing honey from dif- 
ferent flowers—1st, Geo. M. Rumler; 2d, C. Becker: 
James A. Stone & Son. 

Collection of labeled cases of amber or dark honey— 1st, 
C. Becker ; 2d, James A. Stone & Son. 

White clover comb honey—Ist, James A. Stone & Son: 
2d, C. Becker; 3d, Geo. M. Rumler. 

Sweet clover comb honey—Ist, C. Becker ; 2d, James A, 
Stone & Son. 

Basswood comb honey—lIst, Geo. M. Rumler; 2d, C. 
Becker ; 3d, James A. Stone & Son. 

Display of extracted honey—1st, James A. Stone & Son: 
2d, C. Becker; 3d, Geo. M. Rumler. 

Honey extracting on the grounds—lst, C. Becker: 24, 
James A. Stone & Son. 

Frame of comb honey for extracting—Ilst, James A. 
Stone & Son; 2d, Chas. Kingan; 3d, Geo. M. Rumler. 

Display of candied honey—I1st, C. Becker ; 2d, James A. 
Stone & Son; 3d, Geo. M. Rumler. 

Display of beeswax—Ist, Geo. 
Becker ; 3d, James A. Stone & Son. 

Observatory hive of dark Italian bees—l1st, C. Becker. 

Observatory hive of Golden Italian bees.—1st, Chas. 
Kingan ; 2d, Geo. M. Rumler. 

Honey-vinegar, with recipe for making—lst, Chas. 
Kingan ; 2d, James A. Stone & Son; 3d, C. Becker. 

Display of designs in beeswax—lst, James A. Stone & 
Son ; 2d, C. Becker. 


Becker; 2d, Geo. M. 


3d, 


M. Rumler; 24, C. 


DENVER CONVENTION NoTEs.—Saturday morning, Sept. 
6, gave promise of being a most beautiful day in Denver. 
So the quartette of Illinoisans (Dr. Miller, Miss Wilson. 
Mrs. York, and the writer) packed and checked their belong- 
ings at the American Hotel, and prepared to spend the day 
taking the great ‘‘ Loop Trip”’ to Silver Plume, 54 miles up 
in the mountains, at a point nearly 9000 feet above sea-level. 


The train was composed of windowless cars, simply 
o penings extending clear to the top of the car, so as to per- 
mit an unobstructed view of the mountains and scenery 
when passing along on the narrow-gauge railroad that 
wound around through the canyons up, up, and still up. It 
seemed almost impossible that one engine should be able to 
pull the train of several cars filled with people up such 
steep grades. But it did it, with some puffing. 


Many, many times, on looking ahead, we would con- 
clude that the railroad track must run right into a 
mountain, and we must stop. But upon arriving almost 
there the track would wind around a sharpcurve, and on 
we would go, only to repeat the same thing over and ove: 

Perhaps the most interesting sight on this trip is ' 

** Loop,’’ where the railroad track extends acrossa ver) 
narrow valley several times after running along the sides 
of the opposite mountains, and all the time gettin; 
higher and higher. At one point the track winds a 
so that in crossing the valley it extends directly 

where we had been but a few minutes before, thus fo: 
what is known as the ‘‘Georgetown Loop,” as a 

called Georgetown is very near where the ‘‘ Loop”’ is { 
This town lies in a depression between two mou! 

seemingly about a mile wide. In looking down 1; 
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m the ** Loop”’ point, the town has the appearance of 
ng built in a sort of bowl formed by the mountains sur- 


inding it. It is a typical 


farming land anywhere near. 


All along the sides of the mountains could be seen 
ces where some precious-metal prospector or miner had 
g his sort of woodchuck-like hole, and boarded up the 


wnt, often closing it with a door. 


We think we wouldn’t care to live in Georgetown. 


‘* hilly ’’ there to suit us. 
We reached Silver Plume about 
iined only long enough to eat lunch. 
Silver Plume is simply 


far as the eye could see. 


The return, or downhill, trip was made in a shorter 
me. The train simply whizzed around the curves. At 
Georgetown it stopped a few minutes, when we were enter- 
tained by three or four small, poorly-clad children who sang 
ne or two Sunday-school songs, one being ‘‘ In the Dawn- 
It seemed strange to hear such sweet 
music coming from such forlorn-looking children and in 
But it would have done your 
soul good to have seen those children jump for the nickels 
and dimes that were thrown to them from the car windows. 
The rest of the return trip to Denver was uneventful, 


ing of the Morning.’’ 


such a God-forsaken place. 


mining town. 
st be brought into the place on the railroad, as there is 


12 o’clock, and re- 


**no place”’ 
1mp away upon andin the mountains. 
there was nothing but mountains in every direction as 








going up. 
Everything | ful. 


It’s 


-only a mining 


And it seemed as | to eat honey, 


on the table. 


is just right ! 


to our beds and ‘ 


also for this time. 
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The Denver Convention. 


Report of the Proceedingss of the Thirty-third Annual Con- 
vention of the National Bee-Keepers’ Association, 
held in Denver, Colo., on Wednesday, Thurs- 
day and Friday, Sept. 3, 4 and 5, 1902. 


PMMA 
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(Continued from page 646. 


Pres. Hutchinson—The next thing 
on the program isa talk by Dr. C.C. 
Miller, on 


The Most Hopeful Field for the Na- 
tional Association. 


Mr. PRESIDENT:—I do not often 
make apologies—I do not like to; but 
sometimes I tell the truth when I can’t 
help it. The.Secretary wrote to me 
quite early desiring me to prepare a 
paper in accordance with the statement 
on the program. Very promptly I 
wrote the paper; then I immediately 
sent it to the Rev. E. T. Abbott, who 
was to make the response. I sent that 
paper without making any copy of it, 
and if I could say he never returned it 
to me it would have been a great kind- 
nesson his part. Unfortunately, Mr. 
Abbott returned the paper very 
promptly to me, soI can’t make that 
as an excuse, and I suppose I put the 
paper away very carefully—so care- 

lly I have never seen it since; but I 

ill give you just a few points. I don’t 


know whether they are the same points | 


that are in the paper, and I don’t know 


vhether Mr. Abbott intends to reply to | 


it I wrote formerly, or whether he 
vill reply to what I say to-day, so that 
we get all jumbled up don’t blame 
Abbott. I am the one to 


| for it; 


blame | 


but as this is the first time I 
ever made a mistake it must not count 
this time. 


The President has told you about 
organization, and very properly comes 
next the question as to what is the 
best thing for the organization to do? 
I want to emphasize his paper by say- 
ing that the very best thing that the 
organization can dois to organize some 
more. ‘There is a whole lot of material 
that is not organized, and I believe the 
first and most important thing that 
can be done by the Association is to 
organize a little farther and get a new 
and larger number of bee-keepers. 
Numbers do count, there is no question 
about that. If you want to have any 
moral effect in the way of securing 
legislation, or doing anything of that 
kind, if youcan say, Here isan organi- 
zation composed of 5000 members, that 
counts a good deal more than if you 
say it is composed of 1000 members. 


Now, I am}not sure just which is the 
best way to doto get in a larger num- 
ber of members. I very much doubt 
the justice of allowing it to be done so 
largely as has been done by the 
journals. 
good work in that direction, and they 
have done it freely. Perhaps they are 
willing to do it. Well, it is right 
enough for them todo itif they want 


Well, we all reached Denver again about 3 
at once secured our baggage at the hotel, and boarded the 
train for Colorado Springs at 5 p.m. 
about 8 o’clock, a tired-out quartette, you may be sure. 
we found an excellent hotel, and after a good meal all went 
‘slept like a log ”’ 


| portant thing. 


bee- | 
They have done a lot of | 


except the scenery seemed grander than when first seen on 
It seemed to grow on one. 
It was also about the cheapest side-trip we took after 
the convention, as it cost only $2 
thought it was the most for the least money of anything we 
struck in or near Denver 
quet (which was free to all from outside of Colorado) with 
its quarter-pound souvenir sections of honey at each plate. 
But we didn’t know it until after we had eaten all our sec- 
tion of honey near the close of the banquet, that it was to 
be carried away asa 
how we felt with a souvenir inside of us! 
was at least one of those sweet souvenirs carried away 
completely invisible, too! 


It is simply wonder- 
.00 for the round-trip. We 


except it was that excellent ban- 


‘*souvenir.’’ The reader can imagine 
No doubt there 
and 


But if any one doesn’t want us 


it is always safest not to put it near our plate 
If within reach it is almost sure to disappear 
—or at least a goodly quantity of it. A‘ 


quarter section ”’ 
3:30 p-m™. We 


We arrived there 


But 


all night. 


And this seems to be a good place to rest our pencil 
Next week we will tell of a restful Sun- 
day in Colorado Springs, and about our Pike’s Peak trip on 
Monday following. 


to. Iam not so sure whether we ought 
not ourselves, as an organization, and 
perhaps through our officers, to do 
something more in that line; and I am 
not ready to say what is the best way 
todothat. Thatis not my business; 
my business is to tell you what ought 
to be done, not Aow it ought to be done. 

The matter of adulteration is an im- 
I suppose if you were 














DR. C.C. MILLER 


going to be very strict you might call 
me to order. I ought to be allowed to 
mention but one thing, for the ques- 
tion is, ‘‘ The Most Hopeful Field for 
the National Association,’’ and I am 
going into several fields, if the fences 
are not too high to keep me out. 

You can hardly strike anything of 
more importance than the matter of 
adulteration; but that is a question 
that has been threshed over pretty 
well, and it is hardly worth while for 


| me to say much about it. 


As to the matter of legislation, I be- 
lieve that the Association can do a 
great deal to help in that. Of late 
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years there has been a good deal done 
in the way of legislation ina few of 
the States—only a few of them—and 
more ought to bedone. Take the mat- 
ter of foul brood alone; without legis- 
lation foul brood is going to spread, 
and spread, and spread, you may count 
on that, because here is a man who has 
foul brood in his apiary, and if he can 
ro on with it without let or hindrance 
from any officer of the law, he may be 
such a man astodo so, and the thing 
will spread into the apiaries of his 
neighbors. 

Now, I don’t know just how, but I 
think possibly the Association might 
do something to help secure legisla- 
tion in the different States; for, re- 
member this, friends, if you have a 
good foul-brood law in your State you 
will be perhaps to a certain degree 
safe from it, but you will be a great 
deal safer from it if every State touch- 
ing your borders has just as gooda 
law; and the man who lives in Col- 
orado ought to be anxious that there 
should be a good foul brood law in 
Florida. 

Another thing that I think might be 
done by this Association is, as was 
suggested tome by one of the mem- 
bers, to originate a propaganda. I am 
not sure whether I know exactly what 
the word means, it is a big word—a 
propaganda to help make the public 
understand, and feel, and know, that 
honey is a good thing, and that the use 
of honey as a sweet is a great deal bet- 
ter for the public health than the use 
of so much sugar. 

Now, I could make a whole, long 
speech on that, but I have a little 
human nature about me, and I wouldn’t 
be so hard on youas to give it to you 
now. I do not believe, however, that 
the public knows anything, compara- 
tively, about that matter, and the Asso- 
ciation could do scmething, perhaps, 
towards getting into the public prints 
information that would possibly be 
accepted as reading matter by some of 
the leading journals, and in that way 
it would be spread abroad throughout 
the whole land. You know very well 
that the public press does influence. 
You know there have been certain 
statements made that have gone the 
rounds of the press that have helped 
to bring down the price of your honey. 
You know it, don’t you? And ifa 
simple statement that has gone the 
rounds of the press, saying that in Chi- 
cago you mix up a mess and get up 
comb honey and sear it over with a hot 
iron—if that statement can have an 
effect to hurt the market a whole lot, 
then counter statements telling about 
the purity of honey and the wholesome- 
ness of it might have a good deal of 
effect in helping the market. The 
Association may be able to do some- 
thing in that direction. 

Just one more thing, and that is, I 
believe, that there is not—and Iam not 
sure whether I am not getting overa 
higher fence than I ought to just now 

but I will say that I believe there 
ought to be a closer connection be- 
tween this Association and the Gov- 
ernment. I believe the Government, 
through the apicultural investigator, 
Prof. Frank Benton, is doing a good 
work. I believe it might possibly doa 
better work if it had the hearty co- 
operation of this Association. On the 
other hand, I believe that this Associa- 
tion might do better work if it were 








more closely in touch with the work 
going on in Washington. 

Now, there is not the close acquaint- 
anceships that there ought to be, I 
think, between those two parts. It 
may be I am wrong; it may beitisa 
good thing to keep them apart. But I 
don’t believe it. I believe they ought 
to be close together. I believe I ought 
to know what Prof. Benton is doing, 
and I believe he ought to be willing to 
tell me what is going on, what he 
wants to do, what he would like to do, 
what he thinks can be done, and ought 
to be done; and I don’t believe he is 
averse to letting me know that. I don’t 
know that anybody nas ever asked him. 
(Turning to Prof. Benton.) Prof. Ben- 
ton, I would like to have you tell me 
all about what you are doing, and if, 
at the same time, you would be willing 
to tell the Association, we will goin 
together, and it will cost us less to put 
that information before the bee-keep- 
ing public than to have you writea 
whole lot of letters to each of us sep- 
arately. 1 believe there ought to bea 
whole lot of good work done in Wash- 
ington, and we, as an Association, 
ought to be in harmony, and we ought 
to work together. 

Now, if out of all those fields you 
know the answer to the question, 
‘* Which is the most promising field ?”’ 
you know more than I do. I don’t 
know. C. C. MILLER. 


Rev. E. T. Abbott then followed with 
a response on the same subject : 


The Most Hopeful Field for the Na- 
tional Association. 





Ladies and Gentlemen,and Members of 
the Association: 


Ido not know but that I owe the 
chairman an apology. I do not know 
that he waited for me, but I got here 


late. It wasacaseof sickness. That 
is the reason I was a little late. 
Now, about that lost paper: I will 


say that I copied it immediately, or I 
had my helper do it, and stowed it 
away ina pigeon-hole very carefully to 
bring to the convention. It isin the 
pigeon-hole yet; I haven’t seen it 
since ! 

The question of the productiveness 


of a field is purely a question of proper | 


cultivation. There are various fields 
of work that might be productive, if 
they were properly cultivated. It is 
not a question of cultivation on/y, but 
of proper cultivation. There may be 
a number of reasons why a field will 
not yield proper returns. Every farmer 
who has studied modern farming care- 
fully understands that there is fertility 
enough in any soil that has ever been 
cultivated in the United States to pro- 
duce a crop; and there is also fertility 
enough in a great deal of soil that has 
never been cultivated at all to produce 
a crop where people suppose now that 
nothing will grow. It is only a ques- 
tion of knowing how to unlock the fer- 
tility and bring it to the surface so 
that it can be appropriated by the 
plant that may grow in the soil. Now, 
this is just as true in our work as it is 
in real soil-work. Some farmers do 
not succeed; they do not live in Col- 
orado. Allin Colorado succeed; you 
can tell that by the clothes they wear, 
and the way the women are dressed. 
They do not get that kind of clothes 
out of nothing. 








A good friend of mine said, “I woujq 
like to know where they got the mate. 


rial to build this city. There is nothing 
around it; I came across a great 
desert, or what looked as barren as 
one ; I can not understand it.”’ [ saiq. 
‘““If you go back into these hills ang 
unlock their treasures, and understand 
the fertility which is in these valleys, 
you would know something more about 
it. You would know there was fer- 
tility some place, that there were fields 
properly cultivated somewhere, by 
looking at this well-dressed crowd of 
people, or those you meet on the streets 
of Denver, or any place in Colorado.” 

There are farmers who do not suc- 
ceed, and there are reasons for that 
lack of success, a few of which I want 
to mention. 

One is ignorance. There are two 
kinds of ignorance—one is culpable 
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REV. E. T.: ABBOTT. 


ignorance; it is willful, persistent: 
downright ignorance, of the kind | 
have no sympathy with; there is some 
of that in the world. There is not as 
much of it, however, as weare inclined 
to think, sometimes. I think that 
some of the ignorance comes from fol- 
lowing only the special line in which 
one is interested. The mind does not 
acton athing until it has something 
to awaken it to activity in that special 
channel, or along that special line, 5 
that it comes to pass that there are 
many people in the country who have 
no knowledge of a multitude of things 
because the activities of their brains 
have never been centered on that spe- 
cial thing. That is true with regard 
to the subject of honey. That is truc 
with regard to the popular ignoranc 
of the ordinary reporter; I do not 
blame the ordinary reporter fo: 
knowing anything about bees, 4") 
more than I do the young m: 
heard sung about last night, w t 
on the bee, and had trouble wit) “5 
girl because he did. They did: 

us what the trouble was, but th 
abilities are there was trouble. 

I do not blame that young man 
knowing about that bee, beca 

was more interested in the gir! ! 

was in the bee. 
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s possible, however, for the Na- 
ti Bee-Keepers’ Association to 
at i such a lot of information from 

le of this continent to the other, 

m the middle of it, as shall circle 


the entire country and do away witha 
Pa deal of this ignorance. 

re is another kind of ignorance 
w 1 is simply a lack of knowledge, 
at lack of knowledge because there 
has been no opportunity to get the 
p +r information. 

[hen, again, there is another thing 
that makes the farmer not succeed in 
the cultivation of the soil, and that is 
indifference. You will see a great, 
burly, well-built, finely-fed fellow sit- 
til back in an old rocker with a 


broken arm, his beard as long as it can 
possibly grow, for it has never been 
clipped; his hair running a race with 
his beard, unkempt, and his face dirty, 
a kind of swaggerish way about him, 
who says: ‘*Let her go; we have got 
enough to live on, that is all thata 
man can get in the world, anyway. 
Let ’er go!”’ 

There is a great dealof indifference 
in the world, and this is characteristic 
of a certain class of farmers. If a 
farmer just eases back and puts his 
thumbs behind his suspenders, and 
says. ‘Let her go,’’ she will go, and 
there will not be anything done; there 
will not be anything accomplished. 
There is that kind of indifference all 
over the country with regard to the 
work this Association has to do. 

A gentlemen, who is a judge, came 
into my office with his brother, an 
attorney, an intelligent man, who is 
probably worth half a million of dol- 
lars, and who has four colonies of bees. 
The judge is a member of the National 
Association, and he said to his brother, 
“Steve, you better join; they might 
want to drive you out of the city; the 
Association will defend you.”’ Just as 
though a family of lawyers needed any 
defense ! 

His brother said, ‘‘ Well, I would not 
mind to join, but I do not know as it 
would do me much good; I guess they 
will not drive me out with three or 
four colonies.’’ 

The judge said: ‘‘ You better help 
the matter along; it is not much; it’s 
only a dollar a year.’’ 

But he did not join. He belongs to 
the class, figuratively speaking, who 
have their thumbs behind their sus- 
penders, so far as the interests of this 
Association are concerned, and he is 
“letting it go.’’ There are a whole 
lot of people like that, I believe, in the 
United States, and something must be 
done to get them into a different way 
of thinking, if possible. 

Chen there are other people who say 
they have so much to do that they 
have no time to attend to the business 
of the Association. Now, friends, I 
tell you frankly, with emphasis and 
with real earnestness, that I have no 
sortof patience with a man who be- 
‘ongs toan Association, or is identified 
with any industry, who has no time to 
promote its interests. I believe you 
will not misunderstand me if I say I 
Nave no use for a man who will accept 
4 position of trust, or identify himself 
With any body and neglect the inter- 
€stsof that body. So long asIama 
member of the National Association, 
SO long as I am identified with its work 
‘any way,I expect to be present at 
all its meetings, let the cost be what it 
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may. Youcan hold it in Denver, in 
New York city, in Philadelphia, or San 
Antonio, as I hope you will next year, 
and I will be there and take my part, 
and hold up, if possible, my end of the 
whiffietree. Every farmer knows what 
that means. 

R. L. Taylor—You must have a pass. 

Mr. Abbott—Did you ever know a 
hotel that would accept a pass? Did 
you ever find a place where you could 
pay $2.00a day witha pass? Did you 
ever know a Pullman sleeper that 
would carry you with a pass, or a man 
riding fora week across the continent 
without sleep, or sitting square upina 
common carand sleeping, as nervous 
as I am? 

Mr. Taylor—I have seen railroads 
that would take passes. 

Mr. Abbott—I have, too, and I can 
get one on almost any railroad in the 
United States. [Applause.] AndI pay 
for it in value received. 


Dr. Mason—I would go, too, if I 
could get a pass. 
Mr. Abbott—My pass is worth 


money, andI exchange a commodity 
that is worth money, and of as much 
advantage tothe railroad as the ticket 
is to me, sol do not owethe railroad 
anything. I have had the ride and 
they have had the space, which is 
worth in the Modern Farmer what they 
pay for it. 

There is great danger in people con- 
cluding that the whole field has been 
worked over and cultivated. Dr. Miller 
rightly said that the matter of adul- 
teration had been threshed over. Well, 
it has been threshed over like the boys 
used to thresh with the old-fashioned 
flail, leaving most of the grain. When 
a boy, I cut wheat with a sickle, and 
pretty nearly cut my shin off—if that 
is the proper thing to callit in com- 
pany. Then I began with a cradle, 
and then I went to binding, and finally 
we got self-binders, and that let me 
out. And so we learn. 


A man is apt to think because he has 
cultivated his own field properly that 
all fields have been threshed over, just 
as the boy threshed around with a flail 
and got out but little wheat. The 
farmer who threshed with a flail got 
some wheat, and after a while they 
got headers, and threshers, and they 
got all the wheat. 

We are inclined .to think that if we 
have done all the work in our imme- 
diate neighborhood we have done a 
great deal. Colorado is a big State, 
and Texas is still bigger, but North 
America is a great country. Every 
man who is a thorough gardener goes 
into his garden and cuts his own 
weeds. Perchance his neighbor takes 
pattern after him and cuts his weeds, 
and then he looks around, and when he 
sees what he has done he thinks every- 
thing is done. He thinks it is the 
cleanest garden you ever saw, and he 
swings the hoe over his head and says, 
‘*Hurrah boys! We have doneit. We 
have exterminated all the weeds !’’ But 
further up the road,a mile or so, the 
weeds are as highas your head, and 
over there, in that other State, in that 
other State, and that ofher State, and 
that other Province, Canada, still the 
weeds grow, and still the work of adul- 
teration goes on. ° 

I will bet four dollars against a pew- 
ter spoon that Ican go right down in 
the stores in Denver and find a quan- 
tity of adulterated extracted honey to- 











day. Iam sure thereis not a town in 
Missouri that has two thousand in- 
habitants in which at least four or five 
grocerymen have not adulterated honey 
on their shelves; and it does not come 
from Missouri. They do not have any 
in Chicago because they have a strict 
law there, but the Chicagoans put it 
up and send it down to Missouri. Then 
we talk about having covered the field! 


I had some experience for a short 
time acting as General Manager, and I 
know more about many things than I 
did before I had this experience. For 
two or three months I was trying to 
find out about some things; I was 
trying todo the work of the General 
Manager of the National Association, 
and wrote scores of letters, here and 
there, and everywhere. I went out 
after this thing and after that, and I 
have piles of stuff lying on my desk 
that tellsthe story of the multitude of 
work that there is for a live, energetic, 
earnest, up-to-date, enthusiastic, go- 
ahead Association to do. 


There is no question about there 
being a field, my friends; there is no 
question about there being an opening; 
there is no question about the work, 
but it is a question of where are the 
reapers? Where are the men who 
have the nerve, the determination to 
do the work, and who will do it with 
enthusiasm, and without any regard to 
the results? What we need is men 
who do not consider the question of 
dollars and cents. Now, a dollar is an 
excellent thing. It willget you a good 
bed in Denver over night, when you 
are real sleepy, and I tell you thatisa 
fine thing. If you get one likeI had 
last night, right along by the railroad 
track, you might wish you had your 
dollar back inthe morning. Buta dol- 
lar isa good thing; it will doa lotin 
the world; butthere are some things 
dollars will not accomplish, and you 
can not do them with dollars. The 
man who goes at the Association work 
with the thought of the paltry sum 
that may come to him in dollars and 
cents as an inducement to do the work 
will not accomplish much. 

There has never been a great reform 
inthis world, or a great work done, 
without a man who was willing to lay 
himself on the altar, to sacritice his 
time, his life, if need be, to the work. 
Ever since the day when Jesus of 
Nazareth cried upon the cross upon 
the hill, *‘ It is finished !’’ the work has 
been /inmished by self-sacriticing and 
noble people who were willing to die, 
if needs be, for the work they had in 
hand; and that is the kind of men we 
need, and thatis the kind of work we 
must do, if we ever expect to succeed. 

The only hopeful field is the field 
that is wisely cultivated, properly cul- 
tivated. a field that is cultivated every 
day, every hour, and during all the 
months of the year. Every time we go 
into a new field like this we find new 
then. I knew there were great things 
out here in Colorado, but I had no idea 
there were such men as there are here, 
that there was as much material to 
make Association workers as there is 
here; and, mark me, my friends, we 
will hear from these Colorado people 
in the future with regard tothe work 
we have to do, and we will have that 
much more help tocarry on the great 
work that is before us. 


So then, in conclusion, 


our most 
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hopeful field is the field that is worked properly; and may 
God give us strength and knowledge to do that work aright. 
EMERSON TAYLOR ABBOTT. 
(Continued next week.) 
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Bees and Bacteria—The Spread of Blight. 


BY PROF. A. J. COOK. 


F course all bee-keepers are interested in plants. Plants 
are soimportant to their success that even from a finan- 
cial point of view they must take a deep interest in 

flowers and the plants that bear them. I hope and believe 
that with most bee-keepers the interest does not stop here. 
They know how valuable plants are to others and the feel- 
ing of kinship to all about us makes us look with interest 
‘on whatever touches others’ welfare. I believe also that 
there is almost always an esthetic influence that is perhaps 
dearer than all else. Dr. Miller loves and cherishes his 
roses, and who shall say that their ministration to him is 
not of a kind most blessed? I need not make any apology, 
then, if this article, which is the substance of a talk given 
at a late Farmers’ Institute, is strongest on the plant side. 

Prof. Waite, of the Department of Agriculture—the 
same who did such admirable work proving that bees were 
a necessity in the orchard—has now done equally valuable 
work in showing that our bees also are chief agents in 
spreading pear-blight. Prof. Waite has proved this beyond 
any question. He showsthat the micro-organisms which 
cause pear-blight can only live in a liquid or semi-liquid 
medium. They therefore reach only to the outside of the 
plant when carried by some secretion or exudation of the 
same. The bacteriologist has only to visit the plant with a 
pin-prick, and then insert the same pin into another plant 
to carry the disease. The tip of the stigma bears the sticky 
secretion whose natural function is to catch and hold the 
pollen. ‘This liquid, or semi-liquid, also domiciles the 
microbes. The bee in quest of nectar touches the stigma 
and bears away some of the liquid with the microbes, as it 
does also the pollen-grains. It then hies away to other 
blossoms, possibly on other trees. Here it leaves not only 
the pollen but also some of the bacteria. Thus the inocula- 
tion is as certain as in case of the pin-prick. 

Again, the tender buds are protected by the thin film of 
liquid resin, which also attracts the bee, as it is here that it 
gets its propolis or bee-glue. Without doubt the microbes 
are also in this semi-liquid secretion, and as the bee flies to 
other buds for more of the resinous secretion, the inocula- 
tion is again performed, and so we understand how pear- 
blight spreads in the nursery rows and how young trees 
which have never yet blossomed may die of the blight. 

In California, we have another tree which is victimized 
by what Prof. Pierce, one of our best vegetable pathologists, 
has determined to be this same germ of pear-blight. The 
loquat we regard as one of our most desirable fruits, and 
thus we are as interested in preserving this as our pear- 
trees. The loquats about us have generally died. The 
loquat is an evergreen, and is really one of our very beauti- 
ful trees. It has a strange fashion of blossoming in mid- 
winter, and so gives us fruitin April—a time when fruit, 
from its scarcity, is very much appreciated. 


HOW TO DIAGNOSE BLIGHT. 


When the leaves of a tree wither, and we suspect that 
some blight or microbe is robbing it of vitality, or may be 
life itself, we should first examine the root and see if gopher, 
squirrel, insect or lack of, or too much, water have not dis- 
abled these most important parts of the plant. Without the 
roots, the plant cannot receive the needed water and min- 
eral elements. Without these the plant will soon be sapless, 
and the leaves must wither and die. Incase the roots are 
all right we should examine for insects on the leaves them- 
selves, or possibly borers working inside the twigs. Many 
leaf-eating insects feed only on the chlorophyll layers of 
the leaves, and thus, while they do not take all the leaves, 
they do rob them of their working part. ‘The leaves, then, 
of course, are gray and worthless, and suggest blight. The 
pear-slug and the canker-worms, which destroy apples, other 








fruit trees, and elms, are of this kind. What observer ha, 
not noticed dead twigs from the presence and attack of 
twig-borers? It may be the roots are all right, that no jp. 
sects are preying upon the plant above ground, and yet the 
plants fall down because of lack of nourishment in the gojj. 
In such case we should apply nitrate of soda, and wil! pe. 
glad to see our plants immediately revive. If such is not 
the case, we are then sure that the trouble is not from lac, 
of soil-fertility, and we may pretty surely ascribe the dam. 
age to the insidious microbe. 


WHAT SHALL WE DO ABOUT IT ? 


The most potent fungicide, or bacteriacide, yet discoy- 
ered is the Bordeaux mixture, which consists of water hoid. 
ing in solution lime and copper sulphate. The formula | 
usually give is one easy to remember: 4-4-45. This is easily 
made as follows: i 

Four pounds of fresh quick-lime are slaked, put ina 
bag and hung in enough water to dissolve it. The copper 
sulphate is dissolved in the same way in other water. When 
dissolved they are placed together and enough water added 
to make forty-five gallons. This is a quick cure for many 
blights. It does not, however, prove effective against pear- 
blight. Wecan easily see why. The germs remain inside, 
almost entirely, and so are not reached by the liquid. 


The second remedy for blight is the only one, which, so 
far as we now know, will aid us in combating this terrible 
disease of the pear and loquat. It is to prune, and pull, and 
burn. In case of pear and loquat blight we watched for the 
withered leaves, which are apt to appear soon after the 
resinous buds attract the bees or the flowers open their 
showy petals, and cut them off a generous distance below 
the blight as soon as they appear—the sooner the better. If 
we have been so vigilant as to discover the trouble at the 
first onset, before the microbes are carried far from the 
bloom, we shall have stopped the blight entirely. It is safe 
in case we use our pruning-knife or shears, more than once, 
to disinfect them before each successive cut, by dipping in 
a dilute solution of carbolic acid. I hope and expect tosave 
my pear and loquat trees by careful attention to this 
method. The tomato of California suffers severely from a 
blight. Great watchfulness and careful pulling of any vine 
as soon as the blighted leaves make any show, will fre- 
quently stop the blight at once, and save nearly all our 
vines. 

Another method that is sometimes very successful in 
treating blight is to changethe locality of the plant. The 
melons in some parts of California are grievously injured 
by bacteria that work in the crown and upper roots, causing 
them to rot. If we go but a short distance from where the 
blight destroyed the previous year and plant our vines, we 
often will escape entirely, whereas, if we had planted on 
the old ground, we might have lost all our plants. 

The last remedy comes from the fact, as often noted, 
that some varieties resist blight much more than others. 
The Bartlett pear suffers terribly from pear-blight, while 
the Flemish beauty often escapes without harm, and the Le- 
Conte is often said to be more resistant. We may then, 
often, by growing varieties resistant to the blight, be saved 
from its ravages. In some parts of our region the very 
valuable English walnut is sttacked with blight. Prof. 
Pierce has been growing varieties of walnuts very exten- 
sively, hoping to secure a variety that shall be utterly 
blight-proof. I hope that these suggestions may enable our 
readers to preserve'their pet plants from these diminutive 
but terrible foes. 

A word about the size of these bacteria: They are so 
small that in order to study them well, we must magnily 
them very highly. We wish to make them look at least half 
an inch long. Were we to magnify ourselves in like degree, 
we would stretch up something more than seven miles. The 
microbes vary in size from six to twelve hundred thou- 
sandths of an inch in length. 

It only remains to be said that the moving of bees from 
any section, while it will work terrible mischief in prevent- 
ing pollination, will probably avail not at all to lessen th 
pear-blight. We must remember while it takes thousands 
of visits of insects to pollinate the flowers of a sing!e tree 
properly, less than a score are necessary to inoculat« ree 
thoroughly with this blight virus. There are alwaysen og" 
insects other than bees, not to speak of the unowned bevs '" 
rock, crevice, hollow trees, walls of houses, or even 1! es 
in the ground, to spread the virus of the blight so n- 
dantly that we can never hope to prevent the spread « 1S- 
ease by keeping the insect away. On theother han. ‘2 
case of a large orchard, where thousands of trees are ‘ten 
gathered in one block, it is utterly impossible t 
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th gh pollination except we have apiaries in the near 
vicinity. I have known several cases of bees working in 
he in the ground the present year. Such would seem very 
p iives. Have others noticed this ? 


INTERESTING LECTURE. 


-rof. Fietcher, late of the Washington Agricultural 
College, has perhaps given the most extended and intelli- 
( study to the matter of pollination of flowers that has 
been given by anybody in our country, certainly if we ex- 
cept Prof. Waite, of the Department of Agriculture. His 
bulletin on this subject would be a proud monument to any 
scientist. He was with me at three of our late institutes. 
I have never heard the value of bees as pollinators, more 
extolled than they are by Prof. Fletcher. He is soon to 
leave this coast forthe East. It is greatly to be regretted 
that we cannot keep him among us. 

Los Angeles Co., Calif. 


The Prevention of Natural Swarming. 


BY C. P. DADANT. 

INCE my article on the prevention of increase by re- 
S turning swarms to the parent hive has been published, 

I have had a number of enquiries from bee-keepers as to 
the best method of preventing the bees from swarming. 
One gentleman in particular says that it is very well to 
keep down increase by that method, but that it only an- 
swers a part of the purpose, as there is all the labor at- 
tached to this method that would have to be performed if 
one wanted increase. He therefore thinks that this method 
of prevention of increase is lame in its main feature. 


I agree to this, and for the benefit of this person and 
others, I will give our method for the prevention of natural 
swarming, which we have found successful in an extensive 
practice of many years on hundreds of colonies. This 
method has already often been mentioned in the American 
Bee Journal. 

I must begin by saying that it is out of the question to 
find an infallible preventive for swarming. With the very 
best management, we must expect from 5 to 10 percent of 
swarming each year. But the number of swarms harvested 
by us in 30 years or more of this practice has not been suffi- 
cient to keep up the number of colonies in an apiary at the 
same point, and we have had to resort to artificial increase 
or by division. This is in itself a very clear proof that our 
method is successful—as successful, probably, as can be ex- 
pected of any method that interferes with the natural ways 
of Nature. 


Swarming is very much like emigrating among the hu- 
man race—caused bya feeling of discomfort—the popula- 
tion of the hive becoming too great for the space at their 
disposal. Hence, small hives cause more swarming than 
large ones. For that reason, and many others, we have al- 
ways favored a very large hive—a hive capable of accom- 
modating the queen in her brood-rearing and the worker- 
bees in their honey harvest. 


Our hive, which is nearly one-half larger than an ordi- 
nary 8-frame Langstroth hive, is arranged for half-story 
supers of which one, two, or more, may be used at one time. 
We put these supers on the hive with frames full of comb, 
saved by extracting the honey the previous season, and 
keep adding room in the shape of empty combs from time 
to time during the entire harvest. When the harvest is 
over we extract the honey and return all these combs to the 
bees to be cleaned up for another season. During the win- 
ter these combs are put away to be used again the follow- 
ing year. Thus we have used combs for 25 years, one sea- 
son after another, for producing extracted honey, and an 
almost total prevention of swarming has been the result. 


sut plenty of space is not the only desideratum for the 
prevention of natural swarming. We must also have other 
conveniences to make the bees comfortable. 


I'he hive must be well sheltered from the direct rays of 
the sun. A colony of bees in the busy season is usually 
overflowing with inhabitants; they hatch daily by thou- 
Sands, and although there is also a regular daily loss of 
bees from accidents and the natural wearing out of an in- 
sect which is everlastingly at work and on the wing, yet 
the numbers in the hive increase to such an extent that it 
is quite difficult for them to keep the interior of the hive 
well ventilated. If you watch a populous hive of bees on a 
warm day, and even at night in hot weather, you will see a 
hle of bees ranged in front of the opening, fanning the en- 





trance by a rapid motion of their wings with an incessant 
roar. These bees are forcing a current of air from one end 
of the hive tothe other. Their work is indispensable, for 
its cessation only during a few minutes, when the ther- 
mometer registers 100° in the shade, means the raising of 
the inner temperature of the hive to an unsafe point, when 
the combs are liable to break down, owing to the heat and 
the weight of the honey combined. 


Exposure of the hive to the direct rays of the sun in- 
creases the danger and makes it more imperative for the 
bees to send outa swarm. Thus the able-bodied members 
of the hive accompanied by the queen leave for a new 
abode, allowing the young bees to remain and rear a queen. 
Usually the preparations for emigration are begun several 
days ahead, by the rearing of queen-cells, and, when the 
bees leave, the young queen is about to hatch. These prep- 
arations, when once made, are likely to be followed by an 
exodus, even if the apiarist has changed the conditions by 
enlarging the hive, giving it empty combs, more ventila- 
tion, or more shelter. It is therefore advisable to make the 
necessary changes for the accommodation of the increasing 
numbers several days ahead of the need. 


As soon as the honey harvest comes, the entrance of 
the hive, if the colony is strong, should be enlarged to its 
fullest capacity ; a hive should never be allowed to stand in 
a position that will compel its bees toclusteron the outside. 
The fact of their clustering in that way is an evidence of 
their ill-comfort, and unless the season is poor, or the crop 
nothing, it is a good indication of their intention to swarm. 
It is true that many colonies cluster thus and yet do not 
swarm, but this is only owing to adverse circumstances. 


A great number of drones is alsoa very frequent cause 
of swarming. ‘These burly, idle fellows, which are reared 
by the thousand to provide for the reproduction of the bees 
by the fertilization of young queens, are very much in the 
way. They are noisy, cumbersome and lazy, anda colony 
which is well stocked with them, and otherwise crowded, 
will swarm more readily than one in which the drones are 
missing. 

There are then three or four absolute requirements for 
the prevention or diminution of natural swarming, viz.: 

A large hive capable of accommodating the most pro- 
lific queen. 

Enough surplus combs to receive the crop of the work- 
ers as they bring honey home from the field. 

Plenty of ventilation, enabling the bees to work com- 
fortably inside the hive at all hours. 


Shelter against the rays of the sun during theshot jhot 
hours of the day. 

Lastly, a removal of the drone-combs, replacing them 
with worker-combs in the brood-chamber, early in the sea- 
son. 

As a matter of course all these requirements are more 
complied with in the management of an apiary for extracted 
honey, but even when producing comb honey the apiarist can 
readily see that these requirements. if complied with, will 
diminish the number of natural swarms, while if the matter 
is neglected the number of the swarms will be in direct 
ratio to the greater inconvenience to which bees will besub- 
mitted while the harvest lasts. Hamilton Co., Ill. 


* The Afterthought. 
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The “* Old ae * seen through New and Unreliable Glasses. 
By E. BE. HASTY, Sta. B Rural, Toledo, 0 








‘GOING FOR’’ THE QUEEN-BREEDERS. 


Shall we call him by name when a particular breeder’s 
queens do not come up to our mark? We are not allowed 
to call names much in praise—that’s ‘‘commercial,’’ free 
advertising—and one would fain have rules work both 
ways. On the other hand, scolding indefinitely about the 


poor quality of queens couveys the impression that it must 
mean the small fry, and not the most prominent men. Bad 
to waste good ammunition in that way—and isn’t it wrong 
to increase the difficulties in the worthy small operator’s 
path ? 
we had better let them name their Goliaths. 
Goliath will in return throw his spear, ‘ 


So if we have any Davids, young or old, looks like 
But, then, 
which is like a 
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weaver’s beam.’ And ye Editor may be jostled in his 
chair; and combat-hating readers may take tothe quiet 
and umbrageous woods. Page 584. 

CAUSE OF YOUNG BEES DYING. 

As to California’s hard puzzle, page 587, I would sug- 
gest that poisoning does sometimes affect numbers of young 
bees when the old ones show little or no effects of it. Other 
creatures ditto. Human baby will die from an amount of 
opium the effects of whichthe grown man would probably 
not notice. I’ll guess also that the wings were not cut off 
from the wingless young, but that their development in the 
cell stopped before the wings were formed. ‘The formation 
of the wing is about the last thing, I believe. So, as the 
novelist would say, the plot deepens. Whether poison or 
disease, it appears to have begun inthe cell, allowing the 
young bees to develop enough to come out, although not 
allowing them to complete their development. And that, 
in turn, looks a little more like a constitutional disease 
than it does like poison. Say a form of microbic disease 
much like paralysis, but lacking the trembling motions. 


THE BEE-MARTIN AND IMITATION FLOWER. 


If you should place the nicest little genuine flower that 
could possibly be found on the top of a post how many bee- 
visits would it attract ina whole day? It would be lucky 
if it got one. Therefore, I do not tumble tothe theory of 
W. P. Turner about the bee-martin with an imitation flower 
on the top of his head. Nothing intrinsically absurd in 
bees being attracted by a decoy flower and snapped up by 
a bird. There are lots of such things in Nature. The 
trouble is, I can’t believe Nature would proceed with a 
scheme which no bird could makea living at. Bees don’t 
rush to posies and the grave in any such style. Page 588. 


HANDLING QUEEN-BEES. 


H. G. Quirin reminds us, on page 589, that in case we 
accidentally bump a lot of sealed queen-cells so hard as 
presumably to cause some of the young inmates to drop, we 
can reverse them and gently tap them back again. I guess 
that’s so. Will they not, however, drop the second time 
with such great ease that there’s not muchin it? Seems 
to me I would keep those particular cells reversed until the 
queens emerged. May be Mr. QO. means just that himself. 

DENVER’S CONVENTION ATTENDANCE. 

Aha! Denver also ‘‘ regrets to report ’’—regrets to re- 
port that the Millennial attendance of a full convention, 
like it was going to be when told about beforehand, is not 
yet here below. Never mind. Lots of things are certainly 
going to be here below which the sun has not risen upon 
yet. Page 595. 








{ Questions and Answers, 
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CONDUCTED BY 
DR. O. O. MILLER, Marengo, I11, 


aestions may be mailed to the Bee Journal office, or to Dr. Miller 
irect, whem he will answer them here. Please do not ask the 
Doctor to send answers by mail.—Ep1rTor.] 


(The 








Feeding for Winter. 


1. I purchased 21 colonies of bees August 1, in 10-frame 
Simplicity hives, with movable frames, comb built on wired 
foundation. After examining them I found only 5 with 
sufficient stores for winter, some only containing about 6 
pounds of honey. Will it pay to feed such colonies for win- 
ter? They all contain an abundance of both bees and 
brood, excepting two which I shall unite. 

2. I have fed them about 150 pounds of granulated 
sugar. They should each have about 25 pounds of stores 
for winter. Is it necessary that this be sealed ? 

3. I have made syrup of 5 parts sugar with 4 parts 

water, and have reckoned that one pound of this syrup 
would, make ‘5 pound of honey for winter stores. Is this 
right 

When I have fed the required amount to a colony they 
do not seem to seal it. I leave the 10 frames of comb in 
each hive. Will they winter on these stores. even though 
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they are not sealed at present? I shall winter them out-of. 


doors, packed in clover chaff in winter-cases. I have hag 
fine success wintering this way, but have never had to gp 
any feeding before. OHI0 
ANSWERS.—1. It ought to pay big. 
2. Five pounds of sugar is considered equivalent to 7 of 


honey, according to which a pound of your syrup would be 
equivalent to 7-9 of a pound of honey, making your estimate 
very close to the mark. 

3. It takes time to ripen and seal syrup as thin as yoy 
have fed, and the cooler the weather the longer the time. 
The fear is that you fed too late to allow the bees plenty 
of time to get the syrup evaporated to the sealing point. [t 
is better to feed syrup even thinner than you gave it, but in 
that case it should be fed in August or early in September, 
When fed late, there should be 5 parts sugar to 2 parts 
water. If the weather should be warm enough in October. 
the syrup may yet be ripened ; and in any case all you cay 
do is to pack the bees warm and hope for the best. 


———ee, eee 


Common Bumble-Bee. 


Is the insect which accompanies this letter a bee or 
wasp? 

I found it this morning at the entrance of one of my 
purest Italian colonies. The workers were dragging her 
out of the hive. You will see they have pulled off one of 
her wings. I never saw anything in the _bee-line that was 
so intensely black. While she has some of the appearance 
of an old queen-bee, yet her color and length of legs are 
something I never saw in a queen-bee before. 

KANSAS. 

ANSWER.—The specimen sent is a Bombus. I do not 
wonder that you do not recognize it; for the bees have 
stripped it of all its gay plumage, making it a glossy black, 
and at the same time making its legs appear abnormally 
long. Its common name is bumble-bee. 


——-- ———___ 


Moving Bees Home from an Out-Apiary. 


I have some bees to move home from an out-yard, and 
wish to know whether a screen over the entrance would give 
sufficient ventilation, if moved on a cool day, say just after 
frost, or when too cold for the bees to fly. The entrances 
are the full width of an 8-frame hive. 

I think I have moved them with no other ventilation, 
years ago, but have forgotten. If no screens are needed 
over the tops of the hives we can get them all ready to load 
any time, except nailing screens vuver the entrances. | 
wish to move my bees home soon. MICHIGAN. 


ANSWER.—For many years I have hauled bees to out- 
apiaries in the spring and back again in the fall, and all 
the ventilation they have is wire-cloth the full length of the 
entrance. For some years past the entrance is two inches 
deep, which makes quite a difference ; but then they are 
hauled sometimes when it is a good deal warmer than the 
time you are talking about. With weather too cool for bees 
to fly, a full-width entrance needs to be only 34-inches deep. 


—___.§-2- = ———————_—_—_— 


Bee-Keeping as an Exclusive Business. 





Iam thankful for the good the American Bee Journal has 
done me. My partner (an experienced bee-man) and myself 
started into the business last May, with 47 colonies, in chaff 
hives. Until the first of August the bees barely made a liv- 
ing. Since then they have produced about 2,000 pounds of 
comb and extracted honey, 1,500 pounds of the former. The 
honey in sections has been of high grade, with white cap: 
ping. I have had a little of greasy or dark capping Al- 
though we have only given our spare time to the bees, we 
feel amply repaid. I believe this place can be made to pro 
duce large crops of honey, and would like to go into the bust 
ness exclusively. . 

I can secure a location at the junction of the Kankakee 
and Iroquois rivers. The surrounding wgods are rich in 
basswood and sweet clover, heartsease, Spanish-nee“'e, auc 
many wild flowers grow in profusion. I feel that wi'n care 
and attention a large apiary could be made to ; We 
have made a good namethis year. We have sold a ir eXx- 
tracted honey at 10 cents a pound, and could sell n Our 
comb honey is about all disposed of. We get 12 13/2 
cents cash, from local dealers. Kankakee see! » bE a 
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od market. By honest dealings a fancy market can be 


puilt up among private customers. Now the object of all 
these letails is to get advice from a man of experience. 

uld you advise me to go into the bee-business exclu- 
ais Could I handle an apiary of 250 colonies? I would 
expect to begin with about 40 or 50 colonies and build up to 
that »umber, at the same time adding to my fund of expe- 
rier I have enough cash to support myself and wife for 
tw ars. My partner and I expect to divide our apiary 
s00t ILLINOIS. 


\ NSWER.—It is impossible for any one tosay in advance 
what your success would be. Some men making a success 
with 50 colonies would make a failure with five times that 
number, while others might succeed with ten times that 
number. If your sole aim is the money that is in it for you, 
the probability is that the same amount of brains and mus- 
cle put into some other business would bring greater re- 
turns. Butif you have a real love for bee-keeping, the 
happy and healthy life you would live would be worth a 
whole lot of money, and if you couldn’t make so much in a 
year you would have more years to make it in. So if you 
have a born taste for bee-keeping, it would in all probability 
be a good thing for you to follow the plan you have out- 
lined, beginning with 40 or 50 colonies, and increasing till 
you felt you had reached a fair limit. With increased ex- 
perience you would very likely have no more trouble with 
250 than with 50 colonies, and it would not be a hard thing 
to hire some help when you felt it was needed. 


o-oo 


Wintering Bees. 


|. I have read all of the American Bee Journals and in 
all the remarks on different things it does not tell the space 
between the hive and the winter casing. 

2. I would like to know whether I could put a shallow 
brood-chamber on the old hive in the spring. The frames 
are 5'2 inches deep. I have the 8-frame Langstroth hive, 
and I was thinking that if I could put a shallow brood- 
hamber on the hive in the spring it would give the queen a 
better chance for the next honey season. ONTARIO. 


ANSWERS.—1. In the chaff hive the space is two inches. 
Where the outside case is separate from the hive, the space 
varies from two to six inches, according to the different 
views of bee-keepers, the tendency being hardly as much to- 
ward the larger space as formerly. 

2. It will be all right to add the shallow brood-chamber 
1 spring, only it must not be put over the story already 
cupied till that is fully occupied, for it would be a loss of 
heat to have a story put over before needed. If the added 
story be placed under, then it does not make so much differ- 

nce if it is given before needed. 


—> o> 


(= Producing Section Honey—Wintering Questions. 


1. It is claimed that the main drawback in the produc- 
tion of comb or section honey (versus extracted honey) is 
that the bees dislike to build and store in such smafM boxes 
as a one-pound section. Therefore, would it not be a good 
plan to have the bees produce their comb honey in frames 
full or half depth, with or without separators, and if separa- 
tors, only perforated ones), and then transfer the honey into 

ctions, allowing the bees to fasten it in securely, clean up 
rip, etc.? We would thus have few or no pop-holes, all 
ells would be sealed, and we would obtain more honey 
than if the bees had built and stored from the beginning. 
There would be less swarming ; the bees would not have to 
be crowded, etc. The question is, Would the extra amount 
fhoney obtained, the advantage of not being bothered 
with swarms (of course there might be a few), etc., pay for 
the time used in transferring the honey to sections ? 

2. In regard to out-of-door wintering, do you recommend 
sealed covers (board or quilt), or porous coverings, the hives 

each case to be packed on the top and sides ? 

3. How large should the winter entrance be ? 

4. If the bees on a cool night cover only 4 or 6 frames, 

uld you leave in the other 4 to 2 of the 8-frame hive ? 
How much top packing do you recommend? What 
Cork sawdust seems good, and I have enough of 


h 


Is the pepper-bush (white alder) known by any other 
name MASSACHUSETTS. 


\NSWERS.—1. I think that something of the kind you 
‘suggest has been tried and condemned as unprofitable. It 
be an easy thing for you to try it on a small scale for 


Will be 





yourself. In some parts, especially in Texas, ‘‘chunk”’ 
honey is strongly advocated, and many tons of it are sold. 
The honey is cut out of the frames, packed in cans, and the 
spaces filled with extracted honey. No separators are 
needed. 

2. The weight of opinion at present seems to favor some 
kind of packing that will allow an upward passage of air, 
but in very small quantity. 

. — the equivalent of three square inches. 
es. 
. Hardly. 
. Two inches of cork sawdust can hardly be beaten. 
. Besides its botanical name—Clethra alnifolia—it is 
also called ‘‘ sweet pepper-bush.”’ 


>. 


Phacelia Seed. 


SID UW 


Where can I get phacelia seed ? SUBSCRIBER. 


ANSWER.—I do not know where it can be obtained, un- 
less it be the seed offered among flower-seeds. It may be 
found in any considerable catalog of flower-seeds, but I do 
not know whether that is the forager-plant so highly praised. 
It is, however, a beautiful flower, and bees seem to havea 
great liking for it. 


Superseding Queens. 


1. I have 25 colonies of bees into which I introduced un- 
tested Italian queens last summer, and I want to know if 
there is any probability of them being superseded this sum- 
mer ? 

2. Do bees as a rule supersede queens that are only one 
year old? 

3. Please explain to me the way they supersede a queen. 
Do the bees build the queen-cells and then the queen lay in 
them ? or do they build cells around larve that are already 
hatched out ? 

4. What is the plan of rearing queens from a colony 
which wants to supersede their queen? Do you take away 
the cells as soon as they are sealed over and give to queen- 
less colonies, and let the bees build more ? 


5. Will the bees of the superseding colony kill the old 
queen before a young queen is hatched and fertilized, or 
just as soon as she is hatched ? 


6. I have had a very good flow of honey from bitterweed 
during the last of July and all of August, until about Sept. 
10, and several of my colonies have reared late drones. Is 
this any indication that they want to supersede their queen ? 

7. Would not this be a splendid locality for rearing 
queens, on account of having a long honey-flow, beginning 
April 10 and lasting until Sept. 10 without stopping ? 

MISSISSIPPI. 


ANSWERS.—It would be nothing strange if some of them 
should be superseded. 

2. No, but queens that are introduced are more likely to 
be superseded than if they had been reared in the same 
hive. 

3. They may be so hostile to the new queen that they 
never allow her to lay at all, in which case the bees start 
cells from larvzx present ; or they may allow the queen to 
lay, in which case the queen-cells will be built before the 
eggs are deposited in them. 

4. Yes, your guess is the right one, only the cells may 
be left any length of timeafter being sealed till near the 
time of hatching. 

5. If the introduced queen is accepted and allowed to 
lay, she will generally continue till the young queen 
emerges and sometimes both queens will be laying together 
for some time. 

6. It hardly means superseding so much as a general 
feeling of prosperity which allows the indulgence of such 
luxuries as the presence of drones. 

7. Yes, it ought to be a favorable place. 





SSeS ST T rT eT TTT rer rrrrrrttrerrrrrrtrtriroio ro ri 


‘¢ The Hum of the Bees in the Apple-Tree Bloom ”’ is 
the name of the finest bee-keeper’s song—words by Hon. 
Eugene Secor and music by Dr. C. C. Miller. This is 
thought by some to be the best bee-song yet written by Mr. 
Secor and Dr. Miller. It is, indeed, a ‘‘hummer.’’ Wecan 
furnish a single copy of it postpaid, for 10 cents, or 3 copies 
for 25 cents. Or, we will mail a half-dozen copies of it for 
sending us one new yearly subscription tothe American 
Bee Journal! at $1.00. 


—— 
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Enough to discourage anyone. Ill health, 
big doctor bills, no pleasure in life; blue and 
discouraged. What’s the matter? Simply 
this, You can’t work well, play well or 
sleep well until your body is in good healthy 
condition, and you can’t keep the body in 
good healthy condition if you allow disease 
to once get a foot-hold. It is for this reason 
that a bottle of 


Watkins’ Vegetable Anodyne Liniment 


is so valuable in the house. It is ready when 

the first sign of cold or chill is felt. A few 

drops then does what a doctor would charge many 

dollars to do later, We receive numberless letters 

like the following: 

Manawa, Wis., July 5, 190%, 

I have used Watkins’ Vegetable Anodyne Lini 

ment for colds and cramps with very best results,”’ 
H, F, Ora, 


The Best Remedy made for 


Colds Coughs, Colic, Diarrhoea, Cholera Morbus, 
Dysentery, Indigestion, Cuts, Burns, Bruises, etc. 
An especially strong point about Watkins’ Lini- 

ment from the farmers’ view-point, is that it is 

equally good for 


MAN AND BEAST. 


Our agent will furnish you with any 
of Watkins’ Remedies, or if we have 
no agent in your neighborhood, write 
to us, and we will see that you are 
supplied, 


GIFT FOR 1903. 


[$0 Mather We offer a beautiful Cook Book and 

- Home Doctor this year to anyone who () 
will send us his name andaddress ona postal card. "¥) 
Filled with useful information on everything per- 
taining tothe home. Write to-day. It is free. 


THE J. R. WATKINS MEDICAL CO., 


10 Liberty St., WINONA, MINN., U.S. A. 





Please MebDtivu Dew vuurnal When wrt: 


C. H. W. WEBER, centrai'and Freeman Aves., CINCINNATI, O. 


Prompt service, lowest prices, with best shipping facilities. 





BEE- The Best Made. 
SUPPLIES Root’s Goods at their Factory Prices. 
tat en Sqvare Standard Honey-Jars with corks ...... gross, $4.75 
5 ounce - - “6 “ ot Ge te 3.00 
HONEY-JARS 1 pound ™ sn “ * with spring top = 5.50 
| sed Keystone * as eo te os ts 525 
Ociagon “ “6 & “ “ 535 
, rv os “ote “ ae “ 4.75 
100 pounds White Sweet Scented Clover ee ee $10.00 


SEEDS OF {oe fle eee ee 
HONEY- + Wile Deck... aK pone 


PLANTS 1 ounce Catnip Seed ‘ ; 10 
sees . Rocky Mountain Bee-Plaut 15 
- Eucalyptus Seed. ; 20 


27 cents Cash = # tis ts. a good time 


to send in your Bees- 
wax. Weare paying 


* SESE 
paid for Beeswax. 3% 27 cents a pound— 


, ‘ 7 CASH—for best yel- 
low, upon its receipt, or 29 cents in trade. Impure wax not taken at any price. 


Address as follows, very plainly, 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 144 & 146 Erie St., Chicago, I11. 


Please Mention the Bee Journal YBeuwzitize 
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The Aster as a Honey-Plant. 


The wild asters are now in 





Bees are just tumbling over each othe 
tween showers, gathering nectar from th, 
The aster is to the bee-indusiry here w),. 


sweet clover is around Chicago. To |, 
about and see the corn standing in the shv, 
the leaves on the trees turning browp 


red, and to hear the crickets sounding +), 


pear approach of winter, it seems to 
almost like a turning back of the naty 


order of things for the bees to be gatherip, 


such quantities of honey. Truly, the aste 
a wonderful plaut in its secretion of nectg 
W. W. McNes 

Scioto Co., Ohio, Sept. 30. 





A Rather Poor Season. 


This has been a rather poor season in thi 


section. There was too much wet weat! 


and cold winds. The fall flow from moth, 
wort, catnip, figwort and heartsease bas bee 


quite good, and the bees go into winter « 

ters in good shape. The prospects for a y 

season next year have never been better. * 
Linn Co., lowa, Oct.2. Jas. R. Sw 


Poorest Year in 27. 


I have kept bees ever since I was a lx 


16 years, which is 27 years. I have neve 


seen such a poor year us this has been 


had 42 colonies, spring count, increased to «i 


and from these I received 492 pounds of 


honey. The white clover is in bloom yet. | 
not a drop of honey is coming in. 
H. Lvuep ort 
Carver Co., Minn., Oct. 2. 





Better Results than Expected. 


A few weeks more will tell the stor 


another honey-year. No doubt many of the 


hopes that were builded in the early part 


the season have been filled with disappoint 
ment. Who has seen a season like this?! Firs 


too dry, and then too cool; with plenty 
brood and plenty of bees in June. With 


the ups and downs the season will end bette 


than one could expect. 


My bees kept swarming along from June: 
until almost the first of September. The last 


swarms have nearly filled their hives. 
Some fields are white with white cloy 


and smartweed is almost beyond all recor: 
but it has been too cool to gather to any grea! 


extent. The best day for one colony on' 


scales this fall (Aug. 28) was 8 pounds 
Sept. 7,5'¢ pounds. 

The prospects are fine for another 
never saw a better setting of white c! 
than there is this fall. 

How do you do, Dr. Gallup‘ [am so; 
you have taken the floor and told us so 


a 


startling facts about queen-rearing. The 


the other side justifying themselves by saj 
we agree with Dr. Gallup, but have i 


a 


these old methods! The experience witht! 


queens one buys speaks louder thar 
plausible theories queen-breeders are ple 


to write. I never have received queel 


through the mail that lived more that 
year. They were all fairly good queens 
their daughters were much more 
hardly any longer-lived. 

I think [ have one experience th 
anew record. I had a colony t 
swarm June 20, then a week later 
all queen-cells and gave them 
brood, from a fine queen I got fro 
that frame they built one queen 
poor looking cell. I paid but lit 
to them, only I noticed, to my 
about five weeks they were 
strong, and | thought what a diff: 
colony of bees. Then about th 
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To make cows pay, use Sharples Crea arator’ 
Book Business Dairying& Cat.212 free.\ ester.r® 
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hey cast as finea swarm as any one 
h to see. I first thought there must 
hing wrong with them, buton ex- 
n 1 found the hive full of brood from 
tom and side to side. I never saw 
completely filled with brood as this 
Such queens must have more room. 
oe of Dr. Gallup’s kind. 
--Tongued *’ advertisements have seen 
: next year’s will be “ Long Lived 
H. W. Hecu_er. 
Co., lowa. 





Bloom but No Honey. 


ion, clover, heartsease, Spanish- 
ind some other plants are in bloom, 
no surplus honey. We will have to 
e 20 pounds per colony. * Extracted 


< 1214 eents here, and comb 20 cents. 


y 500 pounds from 130 colonies, and 
wr in quality. JoHN C. STEWART. 
way Co., Mo., Oct. 5. 





Cleansing Flights in Winter. 


| have practiced taking my bees out fora 
eansing flight from one to three times each 


wintel 


enced 


-hangeable in temperature. 
ny 


for five years. The reason I com- 
it was because my cellar was too 
Ihave not lost 
except from queenlessness. 

C. C. BEERs. 


secotts Bluff Co., Nebr., Oct. 2. 





Northeastern Wisconsin Convention 


The bee-keepers of northeastern Wisconsin 
held a convention at the residence of John H. 
Terens, in Manitowoc Uo., Wis., Sept. 20, 
192, and the following officers were elected: 
President, John H. Terens; vice-presidents, 
(.H. Voigt and Fred Trapp; secretary, Dr. 
J. B. Rick; treasurer, John Cochems. 

The total number of colonies reported to 
exist within a circle of 10 miles was found to 


e 1000. The regular order of business being 
aken up, the following topics were dis- 
cussed: Introducing Queens, Wintering and 
Ventilation, Health and Longevity of Queens, 


isthe Sor 10 Frame Hive Preferable ? 


Each 


subject was discussed with great earnestness, 
and all present seemed deeply interested, and 
d with much attention while each 
speaker gave his experience and opinion, with 
easons for such. 

Pres. Terens then appointed a committee 
f three to draft a program for the next meet- 

g, which committee submitted the follow- 
ng: Wintering and Ventilation, Fred Trapp; 
Prevention of Absconding Swarms, C. H. 


stene 


Voigt; 


Hives 


Marketing Honey, Chas. W. Voigt; 
Best Adapted to This Climate, J. 


Cochems; Are Black or Italian Queens Pref- 
? J. H. Terens; Which is the Most Suc- 
cessful Way of Rearing Queens ? L. C. Koeh- 
er; Bee-Pasturage, V. Chloupek ; Mating of 
Queens, Dr. J. B. Rick. 

The date and place of holding the next 


eeting was decided to be at 10 o’clock a.m., 
Nov. &. 


erable 


Terens, in Mishicott. 


1892, at the residence of John H. 
C. H. Vorert, See. 


Manitowoe Co., Wis. 


Poorest Season in 8 Years. 


The honey season of 1902 closed with heavy 
frosts on the nights of the llth and 12th. It 
was the poorest season in 8 years here. The 


HS 


} 


owever, got enough for winter, and 


rom about 65 colonies, spring count, I got 
1,000 pounds, mostly comb honey, and 


about 


n increase of 28 colonies. 
a 


heen 
e fa 


» ste 


ac y 


mer 


r part of day. 
now, as a result of the wet season, than 


There would have 
fine crop from heartsease, I think, if 
had been warm and dry, but we had 
warm weather here either in the 
or fall, only an occasional nice day 
There is more white clover 


efore; so the bee-keeper’s hopes for 


ear ’’ will be large and lively. 
was one point in Dr. Gallup’s arti- 
‘Rearing Long-Lived Queens and 
at | hoped to see discussed further, 
ed to bring out fully enough in a for- 
munication; and it has been totally 
1 the discussion thus far. What I 
rence to is the claim that the worker 





BEE-KEEPERS--ATTENTION. 


Do not put your money into New Fangled Bee-Hives, but buy a plain, ser- 
viceable and well-made hive, such as the regular Dovetailed hive arranged for 


bee-way sections. 
ducin 


Honey-producers of Colorado—one of the Jargest honey-pro- 
sections in the world—use this style. 


Thousands of Hives, Millions of Sections, ready for Prompt Shipment. 


G. B. LEWIS CoO., Watertown, Wis. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing 








Send for catalog. 


We are the Largest Manufacturers of Bee-Keepers’ Supplies in the Northwest 
i > 





Have You Seen Our Blue Cat- 


alog? 60 illustrated pages; describes EVERYTHING NEEDED IN THE APIARY,. 


at the LOWEST prices. 


Alternating hives and Ferguson supers. Sent FREE; write 
Tanks from galv. steel, red cedar, cypress or fir; freight paid; price-list free. 


BEST goods 


or it, 


KRETCHMER MFG. CO., box 90, Red Oak, lowa. 


Agencies: Trester Supply Co., Lincoln, Neb.; Shugart & Ouran, Council Bluffs, at Chas. 
12E2%6t 








TO START YOU IN BUSINESS 


We will present you the first 6 you 
take in to start you in a good paying busi- 


Spangler, Kentland, Ind. 
ness. Send 10 cents for full line of samples 
and directions how to be; 


gin. 
DRAPER PUBLISHING CO., Chicago, Ilis. 


The Fred W. Muth Co. 


Front and Walnut Sts., 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
shee 

MUTH’S 
HONEY JARS © posse 


with patent glass stoppers and steel spring are 
the best; only $5.50 per gross. 


eee 
SEND FOR CATALOG OF BEE-SUPPLIES. 
SPECIAL INDUCEMENTS. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing 


AND CRUSHES 
Ear and Shelled 
AA em 








tos medi ,_ dorm Sake, ap = 
% mediui fi 
==. roll ereahen the exsoand at end of < 

: . we place either fine or coarse 


crusher 






rye and other small , where a med- 
} es jum d of feed is wanted. ARSE 
Crashe ATES are for ear or shelled corn, 
a s where coarse chop feed is wanted and for 


Crushing Ear Corn 


prepare it for al rench burr or any other 
millnot having cob crusher. Orushes 25 bu. an hour. Can 
be run with 1 te 15 h, or power wind mill. Is strongand 
durable, made of steel and iron. Hopper hoids full sack of corn. 
Latest thing out, revolutionizes ear corn 
proposition, Send for free catalog giving full description. 
MARVIN SMITH CO., 55-59 N. Jefferson St., Chicago, Ill. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


FREE FOR A MONTH.... 


If you are interested in Sh in any way 
ou cannot afford to be without the best 
heep Paper published in the United States. 


Wool Markets and Sheep 


has a hobby which is the sh breeder and 
his industry, first,foremost and all the time. 
Are you interested? Write to-day. 


WOOL MARKETS AND SHEEP, CHICAGO, ILL. 








SWEET CLOVER 


And Several Other Clover Seeds. 


We have made arrangements so that we can 
furnish Seed of several of the Clovers by freight 
or express, at the following prices, cash with 
the order: 


5B 108 50 
Sweet Clover (white)..... $ .75 $1.40 $3.25 $6.00 
Sweet Clover (yellow).... .90 1.70 4.00 7.50 
Alsike Clover ............ 100 180 4.25 8.00 
White Clover .........++. 1.20 2.30 5.50 10.50 
Alfalfa Clover ...... seoee 80 140 3.25 6.00 


Prices subject to market changes. 


Single pound 5 cents mdre than the 5-pound 
rate, and 10 cents extra for postage and sack. 


Add 25 cents to your order, for cartage, if 
wanted by freight, or 10 cents per pound if 
wanted by mail. 

GEORGE W. YORK & CO. 
144 & 146 Erie Street. CHICAGO, ILL 





$8.50 to Cleveland and Return 

via Nickel Plate Road, Oct. 20 and 21, 
good returning to and including Oct. 
27. Three trains daily, with vestibuled 
sleeping cars. American Club Meals, 
ranging in price from 35 cents to $1.00, 
served in dining-cars; also meals ala 
carte. Write or call on John Y. Cala- 
han, General Agent, 113 Adams Street, 
Chicago. ’Phone, Central 2057, for par- 
ticulars. City ticket office, 111 Adams 
St. Chicago depot, Harrison St. and 
Sth Avenue. 55—41A2t 


INGHAM’S PATENT 
24 years the best. 
Smokers 


Send for Circular, 
25Atf T. F. BINGHAM, Farwell, Mich. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing 


New Work on Queen-Rearing! 

Send for prospectus of book on QUEEN-REAR- 
ING by new method that produces queens supe- 
rior to those reared at swarming-time, 


41Atf HENRY ALLEY, Wenham, Mass. 








Please mention Bee Journal when writing 
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Oct. 16, 199 
Ss, 

wrogeny of an improperly reared and short- the comb into the water to get it ir 
progen) proy £ l threw 


lived queen will inherit that defect, and be 
shorter-lived than bees from a properly-reared 
queen. I have never been able to notice any 
difference in the strength of different colonies 
from a like amount of brood. Where one had 
a queen that was 4 years old, or afterwards 
lived to that age, and the other had a queen 
that gave out at one or two years old, I re- 
member particularly one instance last year : 
No. 39 gave me the most surplus of 
any I had, yet they superseded their queen 
when she was only a month over two years 
old. If there wasany truth in that theory— 
the longer-lived the queen, the better and 
stronger the colony ought to be in the spring, 
other things being equal. But is this the 
case ? Not according to my experience. Let 
; hear f . ie ** jury. 
us hear from more of tl j Sd ten 


Crawford Co., Iowa, Sept. 30. 


Colony 





Worms Dragging Out Bees. 


On page 587, under the head of ‘* Dragging 
Out Young Bees,’’ that had been crippled, 
suchas parts of wings missing, etc., I will 
say that it is moth-worms, as I have proved 
to my own satisfaction. And it will take 
quick and close observation to catch them. 
They (the worms) eat a channel through the 
foundation, or partition, of the comb, and 
feast on the young brood and pollen. When 
frightened they go backward or forward, as 
the case may be. By looking closely, at day- 
break, if there are worms in the hive, young 
bees and parts of bees can be found on the 
ground in front of the hive. When I see 
such work going on in my apiary I go fora 
smoker and gouge, made of small, stiff wire, 
and hunt the combs good; and I never fail to 
find them. A. J. ALLEN. 

Johnson Co., Ark., Sept. 18. 





Filling Combs for Feeding. 


It isabout 3 years since I got to thinking 
quite strongly on the question of how to get 
liquid honey, or dissolved sugar, or mixture 
for food for bees into honey-comb in some 
better way than pouring on the comb from a 
teapot. I hit upon the plan of dipping the 
comb into the liquid by holding the frame 
square up and down, and settling it down 
slowly so as to let the air pass out of the cells 
at the upper side while the liquid enters the 
cells at the lower side. When this plan was 
thought of I took a comb to the water-tank 
and tried it. I found the experiment quite 
satisfactory as to the amount that would enter 
the cells. So I hada tinsmith make a box 3 
inches wide, and long and deep enough to 
take in the largest frames that I have 
(Quinby) 1n use, so as not to have to prepare 
a large amount of food at one time. The feed 
will not go in as readily as one might suppose, 
on account of the dryness of the comb, but 
with slow movement up and down it will go 
in. The feed should be warm and limber, 
and not too thick. It is necessary to have 
some place to hang the combs to drip a little. 


A hive with a bottom-board nailed on, that 
has had bees in it, will generally not leak, 
and it is handy tocarry the frames to where 
they are to be used. By holding the comb 
over the box a short time there will not be 
much drip. 

|] uve thought that a piece of tin large 
enough to go under about 10 frames, and 
turned up a little at the ends and outside, 
might be soldered on this box on one side so 
that the drip would run back into it, but I 
have not had it put on yet. It would needa 
frame above to hold the combs, and legs below. 
This would make the plant complete. 

It is a matter of history that a boy was play- 
ing with some pieces of comb by dipping them 
into water and giving them a whirling throw; 
hanging on to it he threw out the water. His 
father seeing this, invented the extractor, but 
the other part of the boy’s play has been 
overlooked. That was an unsophisticated boy. 
He had never read a description of how to 
pour water into a comb, nor had he seen some 
of the Chicago daily papers with a picture of 
afperson pouring from a teapot into a comb 
as it appeared not long ago, or as copied into 
the American Bee Journal. He simply dipped 





Dittmer’s Foundation ! 


Retail—W holesale—Jobbing. 


I use a PROCESS that produces "EVERY 
ESSENTIAL necessary to make it the BEST 
aud MOST desirable in ail respects. My PRO- 
CESS and AUTOMATIC MACHINES are m 
own inventions, which enable me to SEL 
FOUNDATION and 


Work Wax Into Foundation For Cash 


at prices that are the lowest. Catalog giving 


Full Line of Supplies, 


with prices aud samples, tree on application 
BEESWAX WANTED. 


GUS. DITTMER, Augusta, Wis. 


FENCE! maces: 


MA DE. Bull 

Strong, Chicken- 

awawawad Licht. Sold to the Farmer at Wholesale 

%. Fully Warranted. Catalog Free. 
COILED SPRING FENCE CO. 

Box 89 Winchester, Indiana, U. 8. A. 


Please mention the Bee Journal 


FOR SALE. 


7000 lbs. Extracted Basswood Honey, stored in 
basswood barrels and kits. Large barrels each 
holding 330 Ibs. net; % barrels, 180 1lbs.; kits, 
334 Its. Prices—7}¢c per pound in barrels, and 
8c in kits, f.o.b. cars at Viola. Cash must ac- 
company order. Sample by mail, 10c. Address, 
uAt N. L. HENTHORN, box 83, Viola, Wis. 


VAIRYMEN ARE DELIGHTEW 
to meet those wno work tor us. Cow keepers sl «a.» 
ha maey Westart you in business. You mxke 
large profits. Easy work. We furnish capital. Send 
10 cent« for full Tine of samples and particulars. 

PP APOO OTALICHING CA. Chicaen tt 
























SO MANY 


farmers have finally adopted the PAGE FENCE, 


we wonder why you haven’t. 1t’s a good one. 
PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., ADRIAN, MICH, 
Please ~ention Bee Journal when writing. 


, 
1902—Bee-Keepers’ Suvplies! 
We can furnish you with The A. I. Root Co’s 

goods at wholesale or retail at their prices. We can 

save you freight, and ship promptly. Market price 
d for beeswax. Send for our 1902 catalog. 

. H. HUNT & SON, Bell Branch. Wayne Go. Mich 


Wagon World Awheel. 


Half a million of these steel 
wheels have been sent out on 
our OWRD wagons and to fit other 
wagons. It is the wheel that 
ya, determines the life of an y 

| wagon, and this is the longest 
lived wheel made. Do you want 
a low down Handy Wagon to 
use about the place? We will fit 
out your old wagon with Elec- 
tric Wheels of any size and 
any shape tire, straight or stag- 
= gered spokes. No cracked hubs. no 
loose spokes, no rotten felloes, no resetting. Write for 
the big new catalogue. Itis free. 

Electric Wheel Co., Box 16, Quincy, Ils. 


Wallte Gomb and Ex- 


he tracted Honey! 


rice, kind and quantity. 
R. A. BURNETT & CO., 199 S. Water St., Curcaco 
33Atf 


Please mention the Bee Journal. 


BUSHELS OF EGGS 


follow the feeding of cut 
bone. The 

















DANDY “aineere 


s the simplest, fastest and easiest bone cutter 


made Price $5.00 up. Sold on 15 days trial 
Satisfaction or no sale. Send for price book 
and Special Proposition. 

Stratton Mfe. (o.. Rox 21, Erie, Pa. 





Please mention Bee Journal 
when writing advertisers. 








it Out again. 
The question might be asked, what o:;, 
While I have not experimented very e,;,, 
sively with this plan, it is, in my opinion. 
easy way by which any colony of bees may 
fed, in almost any place, out-of-doors, oy 
the cellar, at any time or place where the 
be fed comb honey or candy. 
CALEB L. Swe; 


Cook Co., Ill., Sept. 22. 





Dot Qveen-Rais Peesness. 


Mr. Egirok New YoOrRK:—Ay bean ta 
American Bee-Paper and ay see on Pave | 


five 


tirty-tre dat henry alley him don’t like y 
Gallup to ride him on de gallup bout }j. 
neuclus Quvens. Crourse, Alley him je 


rite. I yust bean dar summer rais me + 
Bees Quvens in Neuclus, an dom bean yy< 
som big, and som yellow, som any syo; 
Quvens. now if Little hives rais little Quyey 
and big svarms rais big quvens, Den Mr (js 
better rais all his Quvens in de barn an ¢ 
bean big youst like horses, so he can ride « 
totown. Denhe can go ona Gallub doy 
de Alley yust a hooping. By ying, ay tan, 
dat bean fine! ' 

Now ay got von Great big chaf hive vat 
von owful yellow 5-banded Gold-bug Suyeps 
in it. ay don’t lak dom 5 storrys Quyen 
Dom bees bean de lasiest bees vot never yo: 
Dom don’t vill make any honies a tol i 
up stairs, but dom yust sit around in fro 
and tell storries. Dom dont even got sep; 
nuf tosvarm. Vell, ay Tank me self for lun 
time vat ay shaldo ma dem. Shal ay fin 
dem tre dollars and cost? It don’t bean no 
use, and if ay send dem to vork-hous: do 
von’t vill vork. So by an by ay git plen 
spunk an ay take out two frams mit bees an 
broods, and some broods vot got little eggs 
and put in new hive. ay don put new hive o 
ole place an maw she help me cary big hive 
vay off. Den next day ven dom sasy feller 
go out to fly aroun little to fine some new 
storries to tell, an dom get hungry and tank 
dinner bean ready, and comes home, an | 
ying! dom bean fooled. Dom have only two 
combs and no quvens. Den dom bean sorr 
plenty bad, and dom be gin to saw yood for 
supper, and dom vork hard all! day, and dom 
rais von plenty good suvens, and dom bean « 
times good now, and dom big chaff hives do 
mack new combs an dar quvens he pack bi 
full of eggs for easter, and dom bees dom ¢ 
up stairs an lay down dom plenty big pile of 
honey, and dom quvens he hund allrouni 
down stairs for some more holes to pack ava 
more eggs for easter, and now ay ben git lon 
fine; ay bin sen for some clover Queens mit 
long tongs, but ay dont know vat kind 
clover hay to feed dis vinter. Say, Mister New 
York, do you tank dom clover bees yill et! 
corn-fodder das vinter ? 

But ay vont to say to mr. Alley ay tank 5 
mak some Plenty big mistake ven you say‘ 
Page 519 of american Bee-Paper, you say \ 
per sent of Quvens no better as flies. nowa 
have bean ete some of das pudden, an ay ca 
Profe you bean vay off. ‘ay bean had seve 
Quvens vot come by post-office, an dome 4 
bean some putty gud; but ay can rais yus 
some gud Quvens in nuclus, som no als 
if ay bean got gud stok. Ay bean had 
bout 16 yrs, and ay git some times ] 
come honey in de up stairs from \ hive 
Ay tank svarming or nuclus bote bean na 
ture; ven you git better as natur 
bean most to gut for das vorld. Ay tanh 
sometimes you have to sleep, but 
never sleep; nature he do every 
only help nature, he bean boss 
hired hand. Ay can ho corn b 
make him to grow. Now ay tar 
bean rong, an you bote bean rite, 
you bote Gallup to fast. Ay tan 
better clime back in das botes a! tra 
botes. You make plenty big mista and g 
in de rong bote. Ven you bean ¢ ler 
boat den if nature is villing you « ave 
race, an yust go hooping, an, by ¢ ° 
vot bete can have von of my bes! 
ay vill ete all der pudden. 

Now a tank you bote bean yus' 
no body. An you bot rais goo 
you bote is honest yust like m™ 
trouble is you bote got each oth« 
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ote yump out in de vater, an may be 

little vater on de brain. All gud 

y gud. Dont for git dat. but better 
ust so gud an may be lettle better, 
ou gitsome of dom better kinds 

new, and ay vil buy von dat bean de 
ot ay like. 

id py, Mister New York, an if ay 
ak to Sveden may be ay rite agin 


yy iress ven it don’t rain is— 
Yon YONSON. 





CONVENTION NOTICES. 


Chicago = Northwestern. — The executive 


oon tee of the Chicago-Northwestern Bee- 
Kees s’ Association have planned to hold the 
best vention ever convened in Chicago. The 
date is Dec. 3d and 4th, Wednesday and Thurs- 
day. Five eminent bee-keepers have been in- 
vited, and areexpected to attend. More defi- 
nite announcement Jater. Watch for it. Re- 
duced rates on account of the fat stock show, 
which is held Nov. 29th to Dec. 6th 


HERMAN F. Moore, Sec. 


iHinois.—The annual meeting of the Northern 
Illinois _Bee-Keepers’ Association will be held 
at the Court House in Freeport, Ill..on Tues- 
day and Wednesday, Oct. 21 and 22,1902. All 
interested in bees are invited to attend. 

Cherry Valley, Il. B. KENNEDY, Sec. 








A Far-Reaching Institution.—_The J. R. Wat- 
kins Medical Co., of Winona, Minn , one of our 
advertising patrons, does business on a grand 
scale. Since the founding of the institution up- 
wards of 35 years ago, the spread of the Wat- 
kins remedies has been phenomenal, At the 
present time, the two immense 5-story aud three 
story buildings, erected and devoted to the 
manufacture and sale of these remedies, give 
them a working floor-space of two acres. be 
equipment in the line of power, machinery, lab. 
oratories and appliances, is one of the most 
modern aud approved character, affording the 
most perfect facilities for carrying on the work. 
Yet comprehensive and modern as their great 
plant is. it is only in keeping with the demand 
for its famous products which for many years 
have been growing in favor all over the country. 

But the Watkins Institution is not all com- 
prehended in the home plant. The Watkins 
wagons are almost as familiar sights in the 
country as the mail carrier. These wagons are 
not to be confounded with the ordinary buck- 
ster or peddler, but are a part of the great Wat- 
kins Company, in charge of borded employes, 
carrying and distributing the Watkins prepa- 
rations and nothing else, directly among the 
people. People patronizing these wagons are 
buying at first-hand fromthe Company. The 
Company is thus calling in person, not occa- 
sionally, but regularly, at the homes of their 
patrons, securing permanent customers, build- 
ing still wider for the future and extending 
trade in the most open and fair, and at the same 
time, the most effective means that could be 
employed. Any agreement made with a Wat- 
kins agent as to credit, etc., is a contract with 
the Company itself.and is always faithfully 
carried out. Any errors that may be made are 
cheerfully corrected. There is no hazard in 
dealing with the Company through their own 
employes. The latest edition of the Watkins 
Home Doctor and Cook-Book is just off the 
press. It would pay our readers to send for a 
copy and get better acguainted with the Wat- 
kins idea of doing business. See the advertise- 
ment elsewhere. and kindly mention the Amer- 
ican Bee Journal when writing. 


BOY WE WANT WORKERS 





Boys, Girls, oldand young alike, 
make money working for us. 
We furnish capital to start you in busi- 


bes. Seo 8 10c stamps or silver for full instructions and a line of 
Mmplesto work with. +.24PER PUBLISHING CO.,Chicago, III, 
Pl 


ease mention Bee Journal when writing, 





QUEENS. 


the Queen-Breeder, has 100 Red Clover 
ueeus which must be sold within the next two 


Price, 75c each; tested. $1.0 : selected- 
tested, $1.50. Hurry in yourorder. This is the 
‘ast time our ad. appears for this season. Ad- 
dress all orders to 

. QUIRIN—-the Queen-Breeder, 
424 PARKERTOWN, OHIO. 
Plea 


e mention Bee Journal when writing. 


_ 





Please Mention Bee Journal 
when writing advertisers. 




















BEE-BOOoKS 


SENT POSTPAID BY 


GEORGE W. YORK & C0., 


144 & 146Erie St., - CHICAGO,ILL. 





Bee- Keeper's Guide, or Manual of the 
Apiary, by Prof. A. J. Cook, of Pomona Col- 
lege, California. This book is not only in- 
structive and helpful as a guide in bee-keep- 
ing, but is interesting and thoroughly practi- 
eal and scientific. It contains a full delinea- 
tion of the anatomy and physiology of bees. 
544 pages. 25 illustrations. Bound in cloth. 
1902 edition—19th thousand. Price, $1.20. 


Langstroth on the Honey=Bee, revised 
by Dadant.—This classic in bee-culture has 
been entirely re-written, and is fully illus- 
trated. It treats of everything relating to 
bees and bee-keeping. No apiarian library is 
complete without this standard work by Rev. 

Langstroth—the Father of American 
Bee-Culture. It has 520 pages, bound in 
cloth. Price, $1.25. 


ABC of Bee-Culture, by A. I. Root — 
A cyclopedia of 400 pages, describing every- 
thing pertaining to the care of the honey- 
bees. Contains 300 engravings. It was written 
especially for beginners. Bound in cloth. 
Price, $1.20. . 


Scientific Queen-Rearing, as Practi- 
cally Applied, by G. M. Doolittle.—A method 
by which the very best of queen-bees ure 
reared in perfect accord with Nature’s way. 
Bound in cloth and illustrated. Price, $1.00; 
in leatherette binding, 60 cents. 


Bees and Honey, or Managemen. of an 
Apiary for Pleasure and Profit, by Thomas G. 
Newman.—It is nicely illustrated, contains 
160 pages, bound in cloth. Price, in cloth, 50 
cents; in paper, 30 cents. 


Advanced Bee-Culture, Its Methods 
and Management, by W. Z. Hutchinson.—The 
author of this work is a practical and enter- 
taining writer. You should read his book ; 
9) pages, bound in paper, and illustrated. 
Price, 50 cents. 


Mee-Keeping for Beginners, by Dr. 
J. P. H. Brown, of Georgia.—A practical and 
condensed .treatise on the honey-bee, giving 
the best modes of management in order to se- 
cure the most profit. 110 pages, bound in 
paper. Price, 50 cents. 


Hee-Keeping for Profit, by Dr. G. L. 
Tinker.—Revised and enlarged. It details the 
author’s ‘“‘ new system, or how to get the 
largest yields of comb or extracted honey.’’ 
80 pages, illustrated. Price, 25 cents. 


Bienen- Kultur, by Thomas G. Newman. 
—This is a German translation of the princi- 
pal portion of the book called ‘‘ Bees and 
Honey.’’ 100-page pamphlet. Price, 25 cents. 


Apiary Register, by Thomas G. New- 
man.—Devotes two pages to acolony. Leather 
binding. Price, for 50 colonies, $1.00. 


Dr. Howard's Book on Foul-Brood. 
—-Gives the McEvoy Treatment and reviews 
the experiments of others. Price, 25 cents. 


Winter Problem in 
G. R. Pierce. 
Price, 30 cents. 


Bee-Keeping, by 
Result of 25 years’ experience. 


Foul Brood Treatment, by Prof. F. RB, 
Cheshire.—Its Cause and Prevention. 10 cts. 


Foul Brood, by A. R. Kohnke.—Origin, 
Development and Cure. Price, 10 cents. 


~~ sryou want the Bee-Book 


[hat covers the whole Apicultural Field more 
completely than any other published, 
send $1.25to 


Prof. A. J. Cook, Claremont, Cal., 


‘* Bee- Keeper’s Guide.” 


Liberal Discounts to the Trade. 
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; HONEY AND BEESWAX & 


OR IR AR RR BR I IN I ER 
MARKET QUOTATIONS. 








CHICAGO, Oct. 9,.—The advance noted ia our 
last quotation has been maintained and there 
18 a very good demand for honey at the present 
time. No.1 to fancy white comb brings 15@16c 
per pound, with the lower grades selling at 
from 2 and 3 cents less; this includes the light 
amber. Dark grades of amber sells at about 
10@lic, and buckwheat 9@10c. Extracted is 
steady with white bringing 6%@8c, according 
to color, flavor and quality: the amber brings 
from 6@7c; dark, 54%@6c. Beeswax in good de- 
mand at 30c. R. A. BURNETT & Co. 


KANSAS City, Oct. 11.—The demand 
comb and extracted honovy is good, ph Bae 
comb, at the quotations. We quote fancy white 
comb, 14@l4igc; No. 1 white, 13%@l4c: No. 2 
wh te and amber, 13@13%c. White extracted 
64@ic; amber extracted, 6@6\%c. Beeswax. 
22@25c. C. C. CLEMons & Co. ” 


CINCINNATI, Oct. 4.—The demand f 
tracted honey is good at the following oultan: 
Southern and amber sells at 54%@6%c; better 
grades, 7@8c. Comb honey is scarce: fancy 
and No. 1 sells on arrival at16@17c. Beeswax 
weak at 28c. Tue Frep W. Mots Co. 


AvBany, N. Y., Oct. 14.—Honey i i 
well with no accumulation. We quetes White 
fancy comb, l6éc; A No. 1, 15c; No.1, 14c: 


i 
13c: buckwheat, at 13@13\éc. Extracted, white 


7@7%c; mixed, 6@6%c; dark, 54@6c Beesw 
. ax 
28@We. eh R. Wricur. 
‘ aw Fane, Oct. 10.—We 
eman or comb honey and receipts are 
plentiful. We quote fancy white at isc, "eee 
some exceptionally fine lots will bring "from 
154% @l6c: No. 1, white, 13@14c; amber, 12c. 
Buckwheat is late arriving. and none has 
been on the market as yet to cut any figure. We 
wy oo —_ week, and it will sel! 
rom according to quali 
of package. 7 acre, + Serr am 
‘xtracted in fairly good demand at 7 
white, 6%c for light amber, and 5% @é6c om Ro 
ber. Southern in barrels at from 55865c per gal- 
lon. Beeswax nominal at 28c. 


CINCINNATI, Oct. 7.—Comb honey is in good 
demand. the supply is short and a little of- 
fered. o. 1 famcy water-white seils at léc: 
other grades less, according to quality. The 
demand for extracted is very active and Prices 
are a little better; amber sells for 5% @5c: al- 
falfa from 6@6%c; water white white clover 
74@8c. Beeswax, 30c. Cc. H. W. Weer. - 


are having a good 


San FRANCISCO, Oct. 1.—White comb 
12@12%c; amber. 8@10c: dark, Tle he 
por eng pg eset light amber, 54@5%c: 
amber, 5@5%c Beeswax, good : 
27@WMc; dark, 25@26c. 4 SR is te 

There were comparatively heavy shipments 
outward the current week for a light crop year. 
A sailing vessel, with mixed cargo for London. 
took 315 cases extracted. A steamer in the new 
German line took 150 cases for Germany. Spot 
stocks and offerings are small, and especially 
is bigh-grade water-white houey in limited sup- 


ply. with market for this description decidedly 
rm. 





W t °F tong HONEY 

an e Mail sample, and state 
styleof package and price 

delivered in Chicago. 


John F, Gampbell, 53 River St.,Ghicago, ll. 


SAtf Mention the American Bee Journal. 


WANTED! 


Honey and Beeswax. Mail sampleand state 
price delivered Cincinnati. 6, H, W. WEBER. 

2146-2148 Central Ave., CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
2iAtf Mention the American Ree Journal. 


WANTED WHITE CLOVER Ex- 
TRACTED HONEY! 
Send sample and best price delivered here; also 
Fancy Comb wanted in no drip cases. 

THE FRED W. MUTH CO. 


32Atf Front and Walnut. CINCINNATI, OnIO. 


SHEEP MONEY !5, S00? Monty 
if you work forus. We will start you in 


ousiness and furnish the capital. Work 
alight and easy. Send 10 cents for full 





















line of samples and particulars. 
DRAPER PUBLISHING 


BLISHI 


CO., Chicago, Ills. 
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BEE- KEEPERS, 
Save Money by Buying 
Hives, Sections, Brood 
Frames, Extractors, 
Smokers, 4» ®verytuxe 


ELSE YOU NEED, OF 


THE W. T. FALGONER MFG, GO., 


Jamestown, N. Y. 
&@ Our goods are guarz anteed of supe- 
rior quality in every way. 
Send for our large illustrated catalog, . 
and copy of 


THE ASIERICAN BEE-KEEPER, 


a monthly for all bee-keepers; 50c a year. 
(Now in 12th year. H. E. HiL1, Editor.) 


ge W.M.Gerrisu, E. Nottingham, 
N. H., carries a full line of our goods at 
catalog prices. Order of him and save 
freight. 


Please mention Bee vournai when writing, 


I-Ih Keystone 
... Honey-Jars 


These are clear flint glass jars hold- 
ing just one pound, and the shape of 
a keystone. They are 7's inches high, 
and very pretty when filled with honey. 
The corks can be sunk a trifle below 
the top, and then fill in with beeswax, 
sealingwax or paraffin. We can fur- 
nish them in single gross lots, with 
corks, f.o.b. Chicago, at $3.50; two 
gross, $3.25 per gross; or five or more 
gross, at $3.00 a gross. These are the 
cheapest glass one-pound jars we know 
anything about. We have only about 
30 gross of them left. So speak quick 
if you want them. Address, 


GEORGE W. YORK & C0. 


144 & 146 Erie St., - CHICAGO, ILL. 


$300,000,000.00 & ICA: 


and you may have part of it if you worl 
for us. Uncle Sam’s ae, product pays 

that sum. Send 10c for sam and partic 
ulars. We furnish capital to start you in 


business. Draper Publishing Ce. ,Chicago, ‘Il. 
Picase mention Bee Journal when writing 


California ! Fruits, Flowers, Climate 


or Resour send forasample copy of Cali- 
ornia’s Favorite Paper— 


The Pacific Rural Press, 


The leading Horticultural and Agricultural 
ad of the Pacific Coast. Published weekly, 
ee illustrated, $2.00 per annuum. Sam- 
ple copy f 

PACIFIC RURAL PRESS, 


330 Market Street, - San FRAncIsco, Car, 














It you care to know of its 





rROOTS GOODS > by 5 


= Wear Roots PRICES 
poergthing sae8 Sy by bee-keepers. 
POUDE ONEY-JARS. Prompt 


service. Low Freight Rates. 
NEW CATALOG FREE. 














“GET A DANDY” 
and double your egg yield. Tne fastest and easiest 
bone cutter made. Sold on 15 Daye’ Trial, 
%.00up. Catalogue and special proposition free. 
STRATTON MF’G. ©0,,Box 21,Erie, Pa. 
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Dadant’s Foundation 





We guarantee Satisfaction. PUgiry FinmNESs, No SAGGING 
No LOSS. PATENT WEED-PROCESS SHEETING. 
Why does it sell so well? Peciotiusn any other, Because to 5, at 


there have not been any complaints, but thousands of compliments. 





Send name for our Catalog, Samples of Foundation and Veil Materia), 
We sell the best Veils, cotton or silk. 


Bee-Keepers’ Supplies *ivos'---- 


Very fine pure-bred BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCK Chickens and Eggs 
for sale at very low prices. 











Langstroth on the Honey- Bee—Revwvised 


The classic in Bee-Culture—Price, $1.25, by mail. 





BEESW AX wanted 
at all times..... 


DADANT & SON, 
Hamilton, Hancock Co., Ill. 
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Honey Wanted. 


We can use the following : 

Please submit samples of Extracted and 
quote prices (delivered, if possible.) 

State from what source gathered and how 
soon you can ship and quantity of each grade 
offered : 








ist.—Alfalfa Comb in car lots. 

2nd.—Alfalfa Extracted in car lots. 

3rd.—Car Buckwheat Extracted or other dark 
or amber honey. 

4th.—Car Basswood Extracted. 

5th.—White or Sweet Clover Comb and Ex- 
tracted in any quantity. 


6th.—Comb Honey in Danz. sections. For the 
latter we will pay a fancy price, as we have a 
tarket for the saine which we have not been able 
to supply. 





THE A, IL ROOT CO, 


MEDINA, OHIO. 
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BOP” GEORGE W. YORK & CO. “Gh Esie Street 


are headquarters for ROOT’S BEE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES IN CHICAGO. 
Send to them for their free Catalog. 


A 
S 
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